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Young Doesticks knocks off the Hats of unsuspecting Elderly Gents. He hits they become for a short time mortal and mel- 
them on the Bald Spots on the Back of their Heads. 


THE CHRISTMAS COGITATIONS 
or 


DOESTICKS, P. B. 

With the Story of How his Lady Friends, the Miss Millikins, 
Assisted to Cut his Wisdom Teeth one Merry Christmas 
orning—Containing also the Particalar Items and Ex- 
penses of that Delicate Dental Operation—To which are 
added some Fearful Revelations as to the fate of Pigford. 
Tue fact that your American doesn’t have holidays enoughmay 
be pleaded in apology for that other fact, that your American 
doesn’t know what to do with a holiday when he’s got one. He 
knows no more how to celebrate it in a sensible manner than a 
tom-cat knows how to build a locomotive. He has but two ways 
to dispose of himself on such occasions ; he either has a special 
spasm of convulsive piety which jerks him to church three times 
and throws him into perfect fits of prayer and praise; or, he dons 
his gayest attire, goes on a spree, and intoxicates himself early in 
the evening from a sense of duty. This latter plan has ever been 
the most popular, and with “ Young America’ a “ bust” is his 
notion of a day's pleasure, and he esteems it not only a vested 
right, and one of the inestimable privileges of America’s freemen, 
but a constitutional and patriotic duty to fuddle himself on all 
public cecasions. And that the festival may be kept with all 
honors, a holiday tipsification must-always be accomplished in 
broadcloth and doeskin, our modern substitutes for purple and 
fine twined linen. A stranger in our land who happened to be 
aware of this idiosyncracy, could always tell when we had a 
national holiday, by seeing one quarter of the population going 
to church, and three-quarters getting drunk in their best clothes. 
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Doesticks takes the whole World to his Bosom, including 
his Creditars. 


For no gallant knight of high degree, about 
to prove his love and valor by the trial-battle 
beneath the eyes of his dainty lady-love 
was ever more careful to choose the best and 
bravest casque, and gauntlets and greaves 
and shirt of mail for the combat, than is 
Young America to be unexceptionally stand- 
ing-collared and stovepipe-hatted, and patent- 
leather-booted, and‘ stunning-fancy-shirted, 
and blue-long-tailed-with-bright-brass-but- 
tons-coated, before he starts upon the spirit- 
uous pilgrimage that is to send him home in 
such a state that he can’t tell the moon from 
a milestone. 

And this style of observance is by no means 
confined to the youngest men of our “ best 
society,”” but in many of the gray and griz- 
zled members thereof, who were probably 
gay lads in their youth, this instinct of holi- 
day intoxication, dormant all the year besides 
on Christmas, shows symptoms of renewed 
vitality, and demands satisfaction by the 
ordeal of the cup. The excitement of Inde- 
pendence Day, or the comfortable cheer of 
Christmas, thaws out the sins of their youth, 


low, and fight their bibulous battles o’er 


again. 
Those who adopt the pious mode of procedure throng the 
churches, taking a grim satisfaction in the ceremonies there per- 

















formed, as if they were, on account of the wooden nutmeg-y 
peccadilloes of their earlier days, troubled with boils on their 
consciences, and found as much relief for those historical comforts 
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“ Christmas comes but once a year, the old sous says, and the 
more shame to Christmas, say I; ‘since it is s© welcome and so 
well ‘réceived,'it ouglit ‘to be, more neighborly and drop in 
) If I, Doesticks,-P, B., had the hurrying up of the 
whereon we of the American blood royal are aecus- 

ify, and to. miake to ourselves savory feasts of turkey | 

mpkin, wouldn’t I put them to the top of their speed, 

and bring them round at the two-fortiest gait ever made? I 

would, indeed ; they should drive along faster than they ever 

did yet since barelegged Father Time started on his long and 

weary tramp without a change of linen or a razor, carrying, like 

“the retired physician,” his “sands of life” in an hourglass, in- 

stead of a dozen clean shirts in a portmanteau. I'd punch. up 

neglectful Governors with the sharpest kind of argumentative 
sticks, till I brought them to such a high appreciation of their 

duty to their country and constituents, that they’d appoint a 

Thankegiving Day every fortnight. I'd have so many Fourth of 

Julys in a year that we would live in a prevailicg atmosphere of 

gunpowder and tar-barrel smoke, and would have to carry sheet- 

iron umbrellas to keep off the showers of rocket-sticks which 
should continually fall, after having accomplished their brilliant 
pyrotechnic missions; the voice of ordnance, instead of being 
an annual nuisance, should be an every*day joy. Id have’a 
chronic cannon, with a conscientious sense of duty, on every 
corner, and all the little boys should be kept in a continual 
ecstasy by unlimited supplies of squibs, Roman candies, blue 
lights, fire-devils and Chinese crackers. I'd hurry old Father 

Christmas along with such a high-pressure rush that we would 

see his jolly face every month, as if he had been multiplied by a 

dozen. 

Long as I've lived in this dusty world, I’ve only known twen- 
ty-five Christmases, and I’m thoroughly convinced that I ought, 
by right, to have seen two hundred and seventy-five at the very 
lowest figure. It is my favorite jollification. Thanksgiving is 
very well; so is New Year’s, and so is Fourth of July ; though, 
as a general thing, this latter merry-making is too highly fla- 
vored with stale, warm beer, and sweaty scldiers, to suit my fas- 
tidious taste; but Christmas is a day of undiluted rejoicing, 
without a single drawback, except the snowballs and lumps of 
ice with which I am pelted of disrespectful urchins; but, now 
I bethink me, I was once an unmannerly brat myself, who 
made the iciest description of snowballs, and had moreover a 

strong propensity for knocking the hats off unsuspecting elderly 
gentlemen, and taking sure aim at the bald spots on the back of 

’ their heads. 

I make myself at peace with all the world on Christmas Day ; 
if any man has even Joaned me divers shekels, and thereby 
made himself obnoxious to my sight, and an enemy to my peace 
of mind, on that joyful day I forgive him his trespasses and 
tuke him to my heart again. 

. I vote a two-handed blessing, with three cheers and a tiger, 
for the man who invented Chiist—mas, and the nation that gave 
him birth. The Scandinavians, those rum old rascals who wor- 
shipped Odin and trembled in their Pagan boots at mere men- 
tion of Thor the Thunderer, claim that distinguished honor. 
They swear by the beard of that same Odin, and by the tresses 
of Freya, his yellow-haired wife ; by the Aurora Borealis, by all 
the winds of the North, and by the crimson knuckles of a!) the 
Kings of the Sex, that the festival we call Christmas is a jolly 

. contrivance of their own; in testimony whereof they triumph- 

antly point to the consecrated ligneous tradition known of 

Christmas celebrators as the Yule Log, and exultingly ask those 

discoinfited Christians where they got that. 

Anon steps forth the doughty Dutchman, swearing in com- 
eg words of the hugest magnitude, by Donner and by 

litzen, and by other worthies of great consideration, and many 
pairs of breeches, that he or his ancestral Dutchmen must have 
devised Christmas, else whence Santa Claus and that most plea- 
sant vegetable the Christmas Tree. 

And now up leaps the burly Englisher, and his oath is the 
lengthiest oath of all; for your genuine John Bull always swears 
with an appetite; he is ingenious in his oaths, as much so as a 
backslidden exhorter, who has repented him of his goodness and 
taken to evil ways; ‘ the wickedest sinner makes the holiest saint,” 
and the converse of this proyosition holds, and an Englishman 
who has once made up his mind to swear it out and ease his 
mind, always does it asif he were a disreputable sa‘nt, stricken 
from the calendar for misconduct, cashiered for bad behavior, and 
who is determined to make up for the time he has perforcedly 
spent without swearing, by a free indulgence in that national lux- 
ury. So now he comes to claim Christmas for England and the 
English, and he mixes up the gods of Rome and of Scandinavia, of 
Britain and of Asia, ina grand mythological hash, and takes 
oath by them all at once—by Odin, by Brahma, and by Jupiter; 
by Mahomet, by the Grand Lama, by Buddha, by Juggernaut, 
by the cock-eyed deities of the Pacific Isles, and by all the pug- 
nosed divinities of the Hottentots; but last of all, and best of 
», all, by the Roast Beef and Ale of “Merrie England,” by the 
Boar’s Head and the Plum Pudding, by the Sunrise Carols and by 
the Midnight Sports, he swears that Christmas belongs of right 
to Old England, and was, is now, and ever shall be, rnder the 
special protection of the rampant Lion and the valiant Saint 
George, the Dragon's acquaintance. 

And I don’t object—I don’t care whose day it is by right of 
discovery or invention. Whether it be Heathen or Christian 
doesn’t matter a dime, so long as there is Christmas enough to 
go round, and nobody swindles me out of my fair share of it. 

But I have discovered that it is not impossible to get a dose 
too much of Christmas and its attendant circumstances, for I find, 
to my infinite regret, that there are persons so unscrupulous as 
to take advantage of the joyous Christmas time to secure unto 
themselves and their offspring large profits and unctuous pickings 
in the way of holiday gifts. I haveencountered, in even my few 
days in this cheap world, not a few (with a bowing down of the 
head and abasement of the eyes, and a general humiliation of the 
visage, be it said, and I instinctively dodge as I make the remark) 
objectionable young ladies, but never did I meet any whose 
reprehensible conduct so stirred my indignant ire as certain ones 
to be hereinafter described. 

Know ye then, young men of the world, who have fallen not 
yet into the hands of these feminine Philistines, that there are 
certain young ladies, in not the humblest spheres of life, who 
practise upon thei: friends a species of extortion in the nature of 
holiday presents that is harder to bear than three per cent. a 
month. I will not set down all the snares wherewithal I have 
been deluded, but I will s ate how, by a series of sharp mancu- 
vring only known in circles of politeness and a polish of the 
shiniest kind, I have been forced into giving Christmas alms to 
certain of my lady friends on pain of being considered mean and 
stingy. - And the thing is done every day, and the witnesses to 
the melancholy fact, are they not more numerous than the pills 
of Brandreth ? 

The various traps are sure, the trappers are merciless and in- 
exorable, and the trappees as certain to be victimized as if Jews 
held chattel mortgages on their private wardrobes. Now I don’t 






thereunto appertaining, are the subject of my pr disiuash ft 
I may as well remark that I affection that pit the egree, 
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to gay, and it’s really burprising to see how they areal 
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a acquaibtances; how the ladies here 
referred to. resolve that their great Jove for their friends afore- 
said can only be properly evidenced by presents of more or 
less value—generally less. It is a curious study to watch the 
various little arts by which they contrive to let their friends afore- 
said know that the ladies here referred to are preparing presents 
for the friends aforesaid, in order that the friends id may 
not be taken by surprise, but may have ¢hezr little gifts ready to 
present ‘to the ladies here referred to, as a return of the compli- 
ment paid the said gentlemen by the specified ladies. These 
plans, are they not thoroughly understood by every manceuvring 
woman in the land? and are they not laid down in every: un- 
published book of feminine tactics that was ever yet conceived ? 

Yea, verily. : 

Wome? are great speculators, but they are particularly careful 
to be on the safe side ; they are oftentimes seemningly reckless in 
risking sprats, but aeyte observation will slow, that this only 
happens when they are tclerably certain of catching whales. | 

Now, my lady friends the Millikin&p-with-;whom I was intimate 
in my bachelor days, are al] expert fisher women, and at Christmas 
time they all go into this same whale business pretty extensively. 
If there ever was a touch of feminine trickery that Betsy Milli- 
kins doesn’t know better than she knows her multiplication table, 
then it is one of the lost arts, and it must be sought for in the 
tombs of the feminine branches of the Pharaoh famiiy. 

If there ever was any way of bamboozling and leading by the 
nose unsuspecting young men, and taking advantage of their 
simple-heartedness to wheedle them out of their salaries and their 
peace of mind, that Miss Peggy Millikins hasn’t improved upon and 
developed to its last perfection, then that way has been supplanted 
by some other way infinitely more effective—she could shoot the 
bolts from Cupid s quiver with as deadly an aim as the archer- 
boy himself, aud if she doesn’t do it, it is only because she has 
patented some set of weapons with modern improvements that 
answers her purpose much better. 

As for Nancy Millikins, what she doesn’t know about the pur- 
suit of presents under difficulties isn’t worth the trouble to learn. 
I was, when with this disinterested lady, caught so many times by 
the « Philopcena”’ trick, that I at length declined eating anything 
n the house on the plea of the toothache, for I am convinced that 
it I had dared to taste even a piece of bread from the same loaf 
with Miss Nancy, that artless girl would have * Philopeenaed’’ me 
in the presence of ladies the first time she could have, inveigled 
me into a high-priced fur store. 

But the Christmas present arrangement was played upon me 
beautifully, and as it is my initiative experience of that sort of 
thing, I shal] here set it down. 

On the 16th day of December (dies ire), I remember it well, 
I celled to have a talk at the young ladies; they casually intro- 
duced the subject of Christmas, and Miss Peggy asked me in a sly 
whisper if I was going to “ hang up my stocking” on Christmas 
eve, at the same time giving me an unmistakable hint that if I 
did so suspend that article of attire by the side of the chimney, I 
would not find it empty in the morning; for that (here she sim- 
pered and looked particularly knowing), she knew a young lady 
who never forgot her friends on Christmas day. I took the meta- 
phorical hint. 

Then Miss Betsy took occasion to manceuvre her two sisters to 
the piano, when one proceeded to perform “The Battle of 
Prague,” while the other turned over the music. Then taking 
advantage of * ‘The Charge of the Cuirassiers,’’ Miss Betsy con- 
fidentially informed me that on this Christmas she was going to 
remember some of her very particular gentlemen friends with a 
slight memento, which should be the work of her own fair hands, 
and so she had insinuated out of me an inward determination 
to give her a present, by the time her sister had got safely through 
the “shrieks of the wounded” and the “ groans of the dying ;” 
and we ratified the agreement with a surreptitious squeeze of the 
hands just as Peggy was doing the “ shouts of victory,” by means 
of a series of vicious grabs at the keys with both hands, as if the 
piano had been a personal enemy that she had just got the better 
of, and was scoring her face with her nails, in defiance of the 
honest rules of the P. R. 

I then took my hat to go, but wes cut off at the door by a 
masterly movement of Miss Nancy, who simperingly asked me if 
my chimney was big enough for Santa Ciaus to come down, for 
if it was she intended to commission that traditionary gentleman 
to convey to me on Christmas morning a slight token of her 
esteem, &c., &c. 

Smiling]y informing her that the exact internal dimensions of 
my chimney were at that instant unknown to me, but that I 
presumed Mr. 8. C. would find no difficulty in entering my 
apartment if he could squeeze his portly person through a stove- 
pipe hole, I departed, first resolving within my donkey of a 
heart that if Santa Claus did succeed in aehieving admission, his 
enterprise and ingenuity should be rewarded by a shilling for 
himself, and a gift to convey to Miss Nancy inreturn. As I re- 
marked before, I was innocent in that early age, and I felt most 
highly complimented by these delicate attentions, and I grate- 
fully resolved to do the thing, as the common phrase hath it, 
“brown.” I must not neglect to state that I received additional 
instigation to the “brown” part of the transaction, by the mysterious 
hints of the young ladies, that the presents they intended to send 
me were to be of a dainty, not to say expensive nature. 

In my generous mood I would certainly have crippled my 
resources for a year and a half, by running in debt, had it not 
been for that merciful dispensation of Providence. which prevents 
tradesmen from giving rash young men unlimited credit without 
first-rate security. 

As it was, the presentation list of Do-sticks to the Millikins 
was as follows: 

To Miss Betay Millikins, 1 work-box, fitted up with geld thimble, &e .$17 00 

bar mete Millikins, 1 copy Moore’s Poems, elegantly illustrated, 





I made no’ estimate of the boots this sum might have pur- 
chased ; 1 took no thought of the fancy pantaloons and coats it 
might have bought. I did not cogitate for an instant upon ihe 
splendid return it would have made had it been invested in cigars 
and cobblers, but dispatched the articles to the Millikins’ domicile 
with a beating heart, and touk great joy to myself when I saw 
from a hidden corner the smiling African who officiated as porter 
on this occasion, deposit them safely at the door without damage. 

As I have before remarked, in those days were green young 
men, and I am certain that the name of Doesticks was included 
in the verdant category, for I am convinced that my modest 
cogitat'ons with regard to my holidey gifts from the Milliking 
would have run somewhat like th s. 

Knowing me to be a bachelor with no one to look out for my 
comfort they will meke considerate presents, thought I, and my 





‘object to reveiving gifts from the hooped sex; that is, I wouldn't 
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Millikins, 1 easy chair at least, say.............+- -$20 00 
I like a comfortable seat.) 
piey... L.35En 50 


liad heard me;say I would like. dressing-gown.) 
Raney ins, 1 set of Waverley novels, 88Y..... Spcte-$14 25 


: q “ ee 
knows I want them, ’ e hinted that I had 
t ethey might come to me. , 
pect it.) ee 
$45 75 

For, thought I, the Millikin nature is generous, the Millik’n 
paternal is opulent, and the Millikin cash is plenty, so I cannot 
fail to get value received for my humble offerings. 

Philosopher Burton, of the theatre, in that pathetic dramatic 
essay of his called **The Toodles,” remarks upon ‘the ways of 
the world and the wickedness of women”—it is precisely cn these 
two intimately related subjects that I, the deluded Doesticks, at 
that tender age was not thoroughly posted—the ways of the 
world were altogether too many for mie, and the wickedness of 
women was not in my articles of faith. I have since addeda 
er to my creed, and from the eventful day when the 
Millikin Christmas gifts were revealed to my astonished eyes, I 
believe heartily beth in the women and the wickedne:s. 

Qn that day I cut my women wisdom teeth. When I returned 
to my boarding-house I found on my wash-hand stand three 
small parcels, each addressed to me, in the exquisitest hand- 
‘wiiting,.stcured,.withthe delicatest wax, and perfumed with a 
scent meant to be very fine no doubt, but which was in reality 
like a spoiled watermelon in a hot day. I have often noticed 
that young ladies who write what they call an Italian hand, with 
the up strokes ‘heavy and the down strokes very light, always use 
cheap perfumes, ; 

Speaking of scents reminds me, and I say it not in a spirit of 
spite and malevolence, that the Millikens always used cheap 
perfumes, I have spent some little time in analysing the qualities 
of scent-bottles that come from the small shops. I had an oppor- 
tunity afforded me once by our servant, Biddy McCarty. She 
has six lovers, and I could always tell by the flavor of Miss 
McCarty as she passed my glass of water at tea whether Patrick 
or Mike or Teddy was coming that night. 

Cheap ‘‘Cologne” is like celery and ditch-water; cheap 
‘* Patchouly’’ is like the sweepings of a three-cent barroom ; cheap 
“ Millefleurs” is an Irish applewoman on a rum diet; cheap 
** Frangipanni’”’ resembles stale peanuts and spoiled peaches; and 
cheap “ Jockey Club” is exactly like a soap-fat man in a violent 
perspiration. 

I opened my three parcels : 

No. 1 was from Miss Peggy 
cushion. 

No. 2 was from Betsy Millikins, and contained one pen- 
wiper. 

No. 3 was from Claribella Millikins, and contained une book- 
mark made on second-hand satin ribbon. 

I did not faint—I took a walk, and met Jenkins. Jenkins had 
a pincushion, and a penwiper and a bookmark. So had Jones, 
so had Simpkins, so had Waddley. . In fact, I found on inquiry 
that every friend of my acquaintance had been cushioned, and 
wipered and marked by the Millikins, They must have given 
away cushions by the card, bookmarks by the mile and pen- 
wipers by the acre. ‘They couldn’t have been more liberal with 
them if some relation had died and left them a large fortune all 
in these valuable articles. 

What the Millikins cleared by this little bit cf a Christuias 
game I never found out, but I estimate that my own individual 
victimization must have yielded them a net profit of $45 25, the 
whole amount of my venture being $45 75, as before stated. 

Another little Christmas event that came under my observation 
is very good. It is about Pigford, and goes to show that it must 
be gratifying to the feelings of a doting husband and parent to 
receive costly gifts from his wife and daughters, knowing that 
he must inevitably pay the bills, and yet be compelled to 
smother his acute feelings on that tender point, on account of 
the gratitude he is supposed to feel at their thoughtful remem- 
brance. Pigford, my rich and elderly friend, who settled in the 
state of matrimony thirty years ago, is now brought vividly to 
my mind. Three daughters has Pigford, and an expensive 
wife, and a more effective contrivance than that same feminine 
double team for keeping a man’s balance at bank below zero, is 
not to be im»gined. Last Christmas Eve, both Pigford’s stock- 
ings were surreptitiously hung up, and crammed, heel, toe, 
ankle and calf, with expensive articles, which Pigford hadn’t 
spoken for in advance. Among other trifles a gold watch, a 
diamond pin, a new overcoat, and three dozen shirts of extra 
fine linen and workmanship, were conspicuous. It so happens 
that Mrs. Pigford is possessed of several thousand dollars in. her 
own right, and her unsuspecting spouse supposed, of course, that 
she had drawn on her private banker for the sum requisite for 
this magnificent display. Therefore Pigford was blest with his 
presents, His daughters gave him to understand that the fine 
hands of each of them had cut, made, avd marked a dozen of 
those linen under-garments which are, to civilized man, a starchy 
necessity; therefore Pigford was blessed in his daughters. 

In the joy of his generous heart he rushed frantically from 
shop to shop, until he had accumulated a cartload of valuables, 
which he straightway dispatched to the house as gifts to his 
amiable solo of a wife, and his devoted trio of daughters. They 
were graciously accepted, and Pigford was thrice blessed. 

Two days afterward there came a bill from a tailor, with a 
polite request for immediate payment ; it was for that overcoat, 
and the price was forty-seven dollars. Then Pigford wasn’t so 
blessed as he had thought he was. Speedily other bills of portent- 
ous dimensions for the watch and pin came in, and also a piece of 
paper with something on it about three dozen shirts, at forty-two 
dollars a dozen. Similar documents were presented with respect 
to great quantities and innumerable varieties 01 other dry goods 
and fancy articles, and the expensive truth gradualiy dawned 
upon the astonishea Pigford. His amiable wife and his devoted 
daughters had purchased these things on Ais credit Mrs. P. 
had not used her own funds—not exactly—on the contrary, she 
had adhered closely to the great financial rule of the day— 
‘«* Never spend your own money while you havea chance to spend 
that of anybody else.” 

Pigford thought he could'nt afford to wear the wateh and pin, so 
he took them to the jeweller, paid him eighty dollars difference, 
and that disinterested and accommodating mau teok them back 
and squared the account. ‘The sequel showed that the ladies had 
been generous to each other, as well as to Pigford. - Mis, P. 
had given something handsome to Eliza, to Amanda, and. to 
Claribella, and had it charged to Pigford, and, in return, eath of 
those grateful damsels had given their mother something 
handsome, and had it charged to Pigford; then Eliza had 
given Claribella and Amanda each something handsome, and 
had it charged to Pigford; then Amanda had given her two sis- 
ters something handsome, which was charged to Pigford; then 
Claribella had presented her two sisters something handsome, 
which had been charged to Pigford; then they had, each and 
every one of them, given each and every one of.the servants 
something handsome, and had it charged*to Pigford. That gen- 
tleman, with his face as long as a railroad and his spirits down 
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Millikins, and contained one pin- 





$45 76 is not badly invested after all. 


lower than Erie, paid the bills, maintaining meanwhile, calmly 
and quietly to himself, that either Christmas is an expensive 
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, or that Mrs. P. and her gentle 
<cessomical institution in the land. 


I with Pigford. 

ag - ar odiay of a eee RO iy ORE I am mag- 
nanimous, and I forgive the Miss Millikins, but, while forgiving 
ee ee in the very act to repudiate Millikinsian 
pincushions penwipers, and to solemnly against 
another instalment of Millikinsian bookmarks. The Doestickian 

ios are opened. 

ae ars to. Brn know you all want to say something to 
me. Well, out with it, but none of your namvy-pamby “com- 
pliments of the season” for me—it is a cant phrase with no heart 
in it. If you don’t know what you ought to say, by Jove Tl 
say it, and I do say it, and I hereby wish myself a “ 
Christmas’’ and a “ yy New Year ;” and, on the whole, I’ve 
no objection to speak the same good word for each and all of 
you, 










UNDER THE MISTLI 
CHRISTMAS SONG--BY E 
Uxpep the mistletoe, pearly and ’ 





Meet the-kind lips of the young ai , 
Undet thé mistletoe béarta: may be seen 

G as though they had never been cold. 
Under the mistletoe, peace and good’ will 


"Mingle thé spirits that long have been twain ; 

Leaves of the olive branch twine with it still, 

_ While breathings of Hope fill the loud carol strain. ° 
Yet why should this holy and festival mirth 

‘-Jthe reign of Old Christmas-tide only be found ' 


Hing up Love’ stletoe over the earth, 
'( And let us kisieainder it all the yea round ! 3 
Hang up the mistletoe over the land - = 


Where the poordark man is spurned by the white ; 
Hang it wherever Oppression’s strong hand 
Wrings from the helpless Humanity’s right. 
Hang it on high where the starving lip sobs, 
And the patrician one turneth in scorn ; 
Let it be met where the purple steel robs 
Child of its father and field of its corn. 
Hail it with joy in our yule-lighted. mirth, 
But let it not fade with the festival sound ; 
- Hang up Love’s mistletoe over the earth, 
And let us kiss under it all the year round ! 


== 


“STOP THIEF!” 


WALKING along the street one day, wrapt in contemplation, I was 
suddenly startled from my peripatetic philosophy by a ery of ‘Stop thief !’’ 
I had scarcely time to look round, when a man dashed past me at the top of 
his speed. I could see at a hasty glance that he was the thief the lieges were 
called upon to stop. He was without his hat, and ran as if for very life, 
“Stop thief |’’—there is magic in the cry. In an instant almost the street, 
whieh before had been dotted only by a few pedestrians-here and there, 
swarmed. with an excited hurrying crowd. Every court, alleyiand turning 
poured in its tributary stream of hustling, bustling, scampering people. 








‘“¢ Stop thief !’’ was taken up by a chorus.of veices, until the words were lost in 
a confused, yell. Away went the crowd, pell-mell, helter wand away 
went I with it. The ery, the arrow-like flight of the thief, and therush.in 


pursuit, were all so sudden and instantaneous, that I could not realst. the 
impulse. Had I had time to think of my dignity, my boots, and my best-blagk: 
trousers, I should most probably have been content to leave the: task.of thief- 
catching to others; but the inherent savagery of the nature which I shared in 
common with those who had neither boots nor trousers to care for made-an 
easy conquest of all such considerations, and away I scudded with the best 
and the worst of them. ‘‘Stop thief! stop thief!’ The cry seemed to pro- 
ceed from ten thousand voices, dying away in a murmur behind, and swelling 
out louder and louder as the race proceeded. The street ran an impetuous tide 
of pursuers; and there, ahead of them all, the hatless man pursued his head- 
long course like a hunted wolf. After some five minutes’ running, I found 
myself ahead of the yelping human pack—of which I made one—and gaining 
fast upon the thief. The next instant he disappeared down a narrow street, 
and was lost to my view. When I came to the end of the passage, I saw him 
disappear round a corner at the otherend. ‘‘Stop thief!’ Icried. Out came 
the shopkeepers, up went the windows, forth came the boys; again the chorus 
swelled, and a new pack of pursuers joined in the chase. The thief, however, 
had now gained a neighborhotd of narrow streets and intricate windings, 
among which it was very difficult to keep him in view. The mob, in following 
various roads, was soon broken up, and I presently found myself again running 
almost :lone. A long-legged boy kept up with me as long as he could, but 
eventually stopped short, and fell behind. 1 was by this time bespattered from 
top to toe. My dignity, my boots, my best trousers, no longer gave me a 
thought, for they were all past redemption. I ran until I was no longer able to 
able to call for want of breath—up alleys, through dark passages, down mews, 
out into the broad street sgain, and away through pools of splashing mud, 
over heaps of sharp stones, and occasionally vaulting over the barriers of 
closed thoroughfares. The thief was quite my match: if I gained upon him 
in the open street, he got the advantage of me in the tortuous windings of 
courts and alleys; so that when I emerged from them I found him far in the 
distance, and had to make a desperate effort to regain lost ground. At 1 h 
ae all my breath for a 

ed him by the collar, when 
néar the river. 
offer a near cut 


in turning a corner, he slipped and fell. 
nd effort, I rushed forward, and had all but seiz 
e leapt to his feet, and plunged down a maze of dark str 
Following rapidly, and darting through a court that seems 
on the road of pursuit, I was just in time to see him e 
within ten yards of me. I tried to cry out ‘‘ Stop th 
lapseti in my throat; my wind was gone, I had a stitclii 
was thumping against my ribs fearfully. One more poe . > " neue 
up. Seeing the man so near me, I @ desperate sp a ‘but 
at the same moment be darted round @ corner. Ire thier ies aod, to 
my great surprise, found that I liad caged him in a blind alley leading to no- 
where. He ran to the end of the cul-de-sac, and ake eemeath of escape, 
placed his back against the unlucky wall, and gazed at iy, while be 
panted for breath. Seeing at a glance that he eould Slude me, I walked 
up to him leisurely, and ted myself before him: minutes neither 
of us could muster breat enough to speak. We stood at each other. 
What thoughts may have passed th the thief’s mind in this interval 
I know not. For myself, 1 was occupied in Galeulating what chance T should 
stand if it were to come to a struggle between us. He was about my own 
size and build, but his pursuits had rendered him much more muscular; on 
the other hand, he labored under g consciousness that he had broken thé 
law—that, in iact, be was in the w1 ; that made us pretty equal: I decided 
to tack'e him, and, if possible, over to the 2 
When I recovered my breath ® little, I said to him) ** Well, I’ve caught 
you, you see.’’ ** Well, and now you have caught t have you got to 
say agen me?”’ “ Why, you are a thief, and——”’ you know that?” 
he said, quickly. The question posed me a litt 
resumed it, because I beard the cry of “‘ Stop th 
hile I hesitated, he continued, *‘ Have I rob ? 
I robbed any of-your friends?”” ‘I don’t know that you have.” 
see me rob anybody?’’ “I can’t say I did.”’ ‘“ Then why shou 
me down in this way?’ “ W upon my Word,’ ] said, “T know.” 
“Are you Walker?” he asked, abruptly. ‘‘Né; my nameds n6t Walker.’ 
“No! Then you must be Johnny Holmes?’ Lassured him I was uot-Johnpy 


Holmes either. ‘I thought you was,” he said. “Why? Who these p r- 
of ?? —“* Don’t "you know ?”’ he inquired “tn evident ettoulsl: 























**Did you 
you hunt 


sons you 8 
ment. ‘“No,” T réplied, “who are they?” ** Why, crack ronnifig-men,”’ he 
said. “T tho t, to be sure, you was one or other on bisa” 


for me séemed to receive a blow when I disavowed all knowledge of these dis- 


tinguished He then told me a long story of how he had been perse- 
cuted from hi pe eee a cruel matter Bret; in the second s age, by 
policemen; in the third; by thagistrates; and lastly and universally, by man- 


kind geverally. His wrongs touched me, and the result of it all was, t 
said, * = 7 ars free to pass; you may go.”’, “ Thank you,”’ 
man, com surely away frm the wall; ‘ that’s something li 
both walked out of the court together. He seemed in no ha 
“ Hat 7 not better get beyond reach of pursuit?’ I said; + 
more aftet you.”” ‘ There’s ho danger much,’’ he said. “They” 
long ago; and it.ain’t every one that takes such a pride in a 
thought i could rut—But there——”’ -4 








I gave the fellow balf-a-crown, admonished him {0 follow an honest life, and, 
with a tender word, full of forgiveness on mankind's part and sy Fon my 
own, bade him farewell and God speed. I did not wait hear nk-— 


perhaps it was as well—but hurried away. I had walked a mile inw reveri¢ of 
self-gratulation, when it occurred to me that I had bus } to transact. It 
Let_me see— what is the time by my watch, for that 
wrong? What is this? Good gracious! | certainly 
ht my watch out with me; Lf remember consulting it; l=-I can remem- 

ber the chain dangling while I ran in pursuit of thethe thief. I am certain, 
Fam sure of it) yetmyet=in fact, my watch war gone | and the chain dangling 





the whole affair. The 
this moment that I by what weak arguments I had allowed myself 
to be cajoled into the escape of a fellow who, I ought to have seen, 








; ett Ite : A. ges i HS 
~ MRS. SQUIZZLE’S CHRISTMAS PARTY. 
In which she shows the ignorant New Yorkers how they du 
: tse things up in Konkapot, _ 
Arrer that.ere Swearee at Mugginses, which turned out tu be 
nothin but a gatherin after all, I made up my mind Id jest show em 
how tu du things as they ortu be dun. So jest as the folks was all a 
fixin to go hum I got up in a cheer, so I could be seen, and sez I, 
Ladies and gentlemen, it will give me grate pleshure tu see you 
all at my house the day arter to-morrow in the evenin. I kant tell 
you the exact number, but youll all no the plaise as soon as you get 
tu it, for its got Squizzle in big letters on the dore. I shall expect 
ev you tu bring your childern—that is, them as hay em, and them 
as hasent hed better borry uv their neighbors, for bein its nigh on tu 
Christmas, well kall it a Christus Party ; and nobody should think 
uv keepin Christmas without childern. As I often sa tu Jabes; childern 
is the life uv the world, and Jabez disponds, with a si, I wish wehed 


a Wher T go ate a4 ‘ 
I got thru there was. genral clappin uv hands and shoutin 
all round the room, and sveiifbody sed theyd cum and bring their 
childern. 

The next morning I got Jabez up afore lite, and told him tu go up 
tu Konkapot and git the fixins. He warnt long in gittin started, 
and, Sally Mari and I went:tu.work work in good ernest. As.I 

d afore, I agreed I’d let the Mugginses no what good hum kookin 
was, so I made minse py, apple py and punkin py, and then I went 
intu the gingerbred and snaps, and set Sally Mari tu fryin donuts. 

She.allers was a master hand at makin donuts—ken beet me all tu 
nothin, and thats saying konsiderable. Afore nite she had her fase 
ni about blistered a standing over the stove, but I told her not to 
mind it, for the Balsam uv Ten Thousan Flowers would take it all 
oph in less than five minits. 

, The next day Jabez got back with a big gobbler, three settin hens, 
a ruseter, a pair uv pigeons, a jug uv hard sider, and a bag uv butt- 
hutts and apples. 

Why. Squigzle, sez I, where on airth did you get sich a nise fat 
turky? . , 

Squizzle lookt beknowninly at me; and, sez he, that is the turky 
the kontestible attached himself tu, and thinkin I hed the best rite 
tu the turky (bein I had brot him up), I jest took him oph the roost 
and travelled. 

Jabez, sez I, you did rite, we are the lawful and riteful owners of 
that ere turky; it is the same one we raised, I no by the gobblin. 
And with that I oph with the feathers, while Sally Mari went tu 
pickin the hens, and in less than two ours everything was in reddy- 
ness fur the oven, and I went tu settin tables. 

By the time Id got the dishes sot onto the table, everything was 
cooked, and ready tu set on, and I told Jabez tu go and tell Sally 
Mari tu come and insist. She allers did hev inquisitive taste in the 
“derangement uv of a tablé, but Jabez kouldnt find her hi nor lo, and 
“I was obliged tu go and look for hur myself. Jest as I got intu the 
hall the Geore opened, and in walked Sally Mari with a big black 
feller karryin a grate pine tree. 

Good konshience! sez I. 

Its only a Christmas-tree, mother, sez Sally Mari; and with that 
she told the black feller tu set it in the parlor, and thén she went to 
fixin on wax tapers, and after that fansy baskets, and kandies tied 
up with ribbins and paper dolls. I tell you what, if it didn’t look 
about the purtiest kind. 

After shed got it all dun, she went out and helped me put the 
fixins on the table. 

The turky was jest dun te a nise brown, and Sally Mari thought it 
would look natural like tu have it stand up on a big dish in the 
center tiv the table. So we tried tu make it stand, but the legs gin 
out and finally broke oph, and Jabez was obleged to go and whittle 
some wooden unes. At last we got it fixed to Sally Maris noshun,* 
there it stood as natral as life, and looking for all the world as tho it 
was jest reddy tu gobble. 

Next kum the chicken, or, mor properly, hen py and pigeon 
frikasee with sas, and a monument uv donuts at each end uv the 
table. 

Then we sot the pyes, gingerbred, nuts and apples on, and turned 
the sider out intu glasses; for I told Sally Mari I wasent a goin tu 
bottle it up and hev sich poppin and spouting works as they had tu 
Mugginses, spilin all the wimmins dresses and gettin the men all 
tite; and Sally Mari sed she thort it was better tu turn it out intu 
glasses and let a leetle uv the speerit git out uv it afore it got intu 
the mens stumichs. : 

I told Sally Mari I sposed the, Mugginses would think it was 
orful imperlite.in me not tu git.soup, but.I didnt kere for that, as 
fur gittin ‘sich frogspittle svat stuff they hed I warnt a goin 
tu duit. If Jabez hada brotsome good white Konkapot beans 
down, I wouldnt no minded makin some bean soup; but konscience 
wouldnt permit me tu et eny thing afore other folks I kouldnt 
stomick myself, oe ae 













ed guger over the pyes and kakes and made 
| hed been out in a snow storm, and when we 
liessly and feerlessly—I never sot my eyes on a 
in about time fur the folks tu begin to kum, 
i tie Gress, while Jabez went out tu engage some 
waiters fur the e¥ ty : 

My ashes uy 
got me a new 
flowers, that lookt™ 
made low neck and ¢ 
but not gawdy. : 

I kouldnt think uv nothin else but an angle Sally Mari 
kum down all drest and reddy tu reseave the kompany. She wore a 
sky blu dress, trimd around the skirt with runnin pinep@iad a wreath 
uy the same, with wild: roges and dasies around her Every 
body komplimented her taste in dress at Muggirses Swearee, and so 
she has worn short dresses and pantyletts ever sinse. When Jabez 
got home he sed her head lookt like a master big flowerpot, and he 
thort her dress was a heap t6 short, but after takin anuther look, | 
told her not tu make a bit uv alteration in it. 

Purty secon | mist Jabez, and bein it was about time fur folks tu 
begin tu kum in (I told em to be shure and kum erly), I got into a 
stew about it, ‘ 

He warnt gone over a quarter uy an o She kum back with 
a bran-fired new suit uv clothes on. At it mus be son e 
of the Kompany kum, and I got up and went kerchyin along; as 
soon @g 4 see who it was I stopt kerchyin, and sez 1, Squizzle, 
hevent I told you out avd out you kouldent hév a new suit uv 
clothes?, * 

He didnt make no arnser, but kept openin and shuttin his eyes 
at me. 

Sez I, Squizzle, where did you git them clothes? 

He laft at me a minit or two, and then sez he, Santa Claws gin 
em tu me. 

fies I, how kum Manta Claws ta mo you wanted now clothes. Ses 







fred satin ground, with 
@natral as life, all scatte 
ort sleves, and as Sally 








Jaber, oes he, T met him down strest, and he me and handed 
Se eee Oe raggedest man 


- Bein it was Christmas, I thort I wouldnt find fault with Jabez 
fur takin em. Jist then the bell rung and Jabez and I got up intu 
the middle uv the parlor tu reseave em. For my part I it 
lookt kinder stiff to stand there and du nothin but jest bow as the 
M did. So 1 told Jabez he kould du the bowin and I 
ax em how they did, and how the folks did tu hum, &c. 
‘Well, I du declare for it, the bell didnt stop a ringin fur an our, 
and the folks kum in so thick and fast that Jabez kept bobbin 
and down the whole endurin time, and I talked ta everybody 
and everybody’s children at oncet, and all was astir aroundme. At 
last Sally Mari she kum and whispered tu me that everybody'd 
kum. So Jabez and I went walkin around among em for a little 
while; everybody lookt happy as a baskit uv chips, and the chil- 
a hed begun caperin and frolickin around the kristmas tree 
aredy. 

Be ces I, Im in fur a little sport tu, tu uite; therefore I propose 
some uv the good old-fashioned games that folks used to play when 
I was young. 

My deer firs. Squizzle, your rite, sez Muggins; Id give more for 
one good game.ny. blind man’s buff or hunt the slipper than all the 
polkys pm yersuvyaunys in the world. 

There was a gineral clappin av hands among the younger popy- 
dation, and all kalled for blind man’s buff. With that Muggins took 
out his big pocket handkercher and tide it rite over my fase and ogee. 
Now, sez he, w@ are all reddy for you. You must name the first 
one you katch, or be kissed. pa’ 

Lordy massy! sez I, that’s a new wrinkle inthe pla, > 

Big and little ones was a caperin around me like all posses’t, and 
I started op I hadn’t run long afore I ketched a feller behind 

t awa, but I hed 
' 









the Christmas tree. He squirmed and twisted tu gi 
a good hold uv him. 

0 is it? sez one uv the crowd. : 
Muggins, sez I. i 
No it arnt, the feller; and with that he up and kisst 

there afore all the folks, and sich a hollerin and laffin 1° 
afore, when I } Ly ae Purty soon | ketehed: 
and sez I, this is Muggins shure. But they ail laft 
ever, and I got kisst agin. I hed tu run some tise e. ed 
another. Wher I did he give me a powerful smack, and T new by 
that who it was, so sez [ that is Muggins, I no, and Saace the 
blinder and put it-on him, but it seemed tu me I never cov out 
uv his reach. He keption my track a follerin me, and ke me 
three times in proces and the stran t uv it all was he kouldnt 
guess who it was nary time; 80 he hed to kiss me run- 
nin. Some uv the wimmin *: 7 was ruther strange he didn’t take 
after some uv the rest; but ellers all sed if ‘d bin as blind 
as beetles they kould pickt out the purtyest woman in the room by 
instinct, and jist as. we was a puttin the blinders on tu: two of 
em a trial, George Washington Muggins led Sally Mari te 
end uv the room. I new what was a kumin, so I put 
my lips tu have silence, jest as they carats aes fin 
Everybody was a lookin when Sally Mari » and 

Fed first act uy our ffstntenes ta! an 

methinks, ulto 8 0 oO , 

For Reson ah pate gpe fri xa , plea 

. With the into our spacious dini 

Here stands a famous turky 01 
All drest apd bake’t for Chris! 
And kacklin hens are into pies 
- ruisters scaates hull, ta Bed 
And. pidgeons, dun up in @ frie! 
Afver Miss Leslie’s fa 

Sus made uv crambertfie’ emer 
= Lm 2 pie, — a = 
An r 5 rea ine, 

And =o tu ete with humieiaie cider-wine, 
And do nuts uv my own especial fryin, 

All, I'l assure you, friends, well worth the tryin. 


There was a gineral ~~ in uv hands when Sally Mari had done, 
and men, wimmin and children all kum rushin out tu the table. ‘Lhe 
waiters understood ther business, and everything went oph well, 
articularly the turkey; as Sally Mari requ@sted, they picked the 
| eons without a second bidding. The children took to the do-nuts 
and apples mightily, and went tu playin hide-and-go-seek under the 
table, after they’d ete what they wanted. " 

Purty soon somebody called on Muggins for a toast. Good gra- 
cious! sez I to Sally Mari. I wonder if they expect me to get 
forem. Jest then Muggins went tu sayin somethin, and the men all 
went tu drinkin hard sider, and then they all went tu makin little 
speaches about the beauty uv the wimmin, and their glorious consti- 
tutions, &c. Speakin uv constitutions, sez I, puts me in mind uv 
what the docktur sed about mine when | was sick with combustion 
uv the brain. Everybody axed what it was, and I told em that the 
dockter sed I hed a wrought iron konstitution, or I kould never hev 
lived thru it. : 

One uv the fel!ers that thort himself orful smart spoke up and 
sez he, maby you overworked yure brane a lecterin last fall. I 
delivered a kourse myself, and I hante got over the effekts uv it yet. 

And you dont luke as tho you ever would, sez I. As my dokter 


sez, soft heds is easily spilte. 
4 ht the ents up, Id like 


rite 
lerd 


















Made uy quince, 


Sez Muggins, sez he, bein youve bro 
tu here your opinion on the kaws uv the late 

I told him Id nothin tu sa on the sibjikt, but Sally Mari had sum 
idees that I thort mite enliten em. 

Bein kawled on, Sally Mari sei she had rit sum poitry for the 
Weakly Phizzle, and, as that exprest her opinion fully, shed read it 















aloud. 
Everybody gathered around her ones, who had 
pee to playin ball with the do t), and you 
ould hey herd a pin drop, the 80 while Sally 


Mari red as follers : 
WHYS AND WHEREFORES UV THE PANIC. 
Some folks hey thrown mutch time awa « io ER, 
On the misfortunes uv the da Oe ae 
their bret’, z 


mount. 
didnt make sum uy the fellers on thar 
the ankshious seet. Mabe she didnt. putone 
holding up the poker; another on his» es 
without nothin in it; she set one feller kissing a 
he’d never stop. .te didnt seem to mind it one 
forfeets after awile and was, jist. im the best © 
hant the slippef, when the clock struck 
kum sich a klatterin and rattlein that we all stopt 
another, and in # minit more in the 
Klews himself, a 
never 
tu sea ae big Sack 
monstrus eyes, 
hat; but, seain I kouldnt 
wher the old feller lookt at me, I kerchied at 
Ive alers heard Santa Klaws was dum, 
he ken talk as plain as enybody, and in 
too; 
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aad SALLY MARI DISCRIMINATES THE FORFEETS. t 


Babies of all sizes—some white and some black, 

Come select for yourself whilst I empty my sack ! 
Merry Christmas again! Be good children—d’ye hear? w 
And on next Christmas Eve Santa Claus will appear. s 


Well, there! if I did’nt think some uv the childern would git a 


Purty soon he sot down his pack, and lookin at Jabez and me, With hoops, balls and boxes, and butterfly kites, 
sez he, “Tales of the Pacha and Arabian Nights.’’ 


A mis’rable Mormon with fifty-nine wives 
Merry Chrieteas ee Ee. to all! And mixed in with the rest, a choice lot of jack-knives. 


There sm'ling young lads I see running around Besides, I have brought for these good little misses, 
Have been very good children this year, I’ll be bound. 

And you, sweet-faced misses, with fair shining tresses, 
Rigged up in your tidy, new holiday dresses ; 

You bave all been good children and Santa Claus knows it, 
Fach radia.t face that I look upon shows it. 

Therefore I have brought you a bag full of toys— 





Plums, bonbons and mottoes, rolled up in new kisses. 
Reticules and work-boxes, all inlaid with pearl, 

With needles and thimble for each little girl 

That can sew; while for others I’ve brought choice collections 
Of dolls and doll fixins the best of selections. 

Here’s babies that stand alone, set down and ery, 

Babies that open and shut their bright eyes. 





their heds smashed in intirely, a grabbin for the heap uv harnsome 
things that Santa Klaws emptied ontu the karpet. 

He’s one of the knowinest chaps Ive met with in a long time, tha: 
Santa Klaws; 1’d like to make his acquaintance. I wonder if the 
old feller’s married? Sally Mari reckons he is, bein he’s so fond of 
childern. 


Whips, drums, swords and muskets, and bob-sleds for boys. 
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ME. MUGGINS PLAYS BLIND MAN'S BUFF, AND ALWAYS CAICHES MBS, SQUIZZLE. 
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VIEW IN CLIPSTONE CHASE—TSE LOVERS’ TRYSTING PLACE. 


THE CAVALIERS AND THE ROUNDHEADS. 


A TALE OF CLIPSTONE CHASE. 
By Thomas Miller. 

AUTHOR OF “GIDEON GILMS,’’ “ ROYSTON GoWER,”’ “‘ PAIR ROSAMOND,’’ &c. 
Mong than two centuries ago, many an ancient mansion which had 
flong been the abode of peace and happiness, and stood as if dream- 
ing amid the green solitudes by which it was surrounded, was 
suddenly startled from its repose by the shrill screaming of the 
trumpet and the deep braying of battle. Almost every village had 
then its battle-field, where Royalist and Roundhead contended. In 
orchards, covered with the red and white blossoms of spring, blood 
was shed; where the hay-field threw its aroma on the breese of 
summer, the deadly struggle took place; the peaceful sheaves of 
autumn were trampled down and sprinkled with crimson, and it lay 
reddening on the white winding-sheet of winter. The pastoral val- 
leys of Kngland were dented by the hoofs of war-horses—the clash 
of sabres and the roar of muskets awoke the echoes of many a still 

een wood, which had never been broken before, enoeptieg by the 
ugle-horn of the belted hunter, or the axe of the peaceful wood- 
man. Both parties had tasted blood, and they now advanced upon 
each other with that bitter appetite which is said to possess the 
fanged tiger, when its striped jaws had once been steeped in human 
gore. ‘They aspired to no greater glory than te stab and shoot one 
another, and he was hailed as the greatest hero whose horse’s fet- 
locks were dyed with the deepest human stains. For years after, 
the daisies of spring grew red in those old battle-fields, and many of 
their silver fringes are still dabbled with the erimson streams which 
the earth drank in; the spots at the bottom of the eowslips—which 
still grow in those now quiet fields—are of a deeper red than any 
others that blow; and the weodbines that wave where the opposing 
horsemen eontended are streaked with a darker erimson. 

Never was the heaven of ealmer blue, er the earth steeped in 
sweeter sunshine, than that which lay en the open glades and velvet 
pastures of Clipstone Chase, on a serene Sabbath morning in the 
summer of 1 The doe led forth her fawn amid the fan-like fern 
and golden gorse, to the open and lawny patches, where the sweetest 
a grew ; and the yellow-belted bee murmured among the aro- 
matic of flowering wild thyme. The silence of the milkmaid’s 
voice proclaimed the Sabbath, as she drove the lazy herd under the 
shady trees, and emptied their swollen udders without a song—the 
cuckoe calling from the highest oak was theonly voice that seemed 
to break the stillness of that holy day. As the morning advanced 
the bells of the village church began to sound, and soon the lou 
peal rung out over hill and valley, now heard for a moment in the 
distant dells, then lost again as the breeze came and went, and car- 
ried the silver tidings to many a far-off grange, and hidden home- 
stead, that stood in some bowery hollow of peaceful green. Towards 
that old gray spire—which stoo pointing “its silent finger to the 
sky,” as if te the sons and daughters of men that this earth was 
not their abiding place, but that there were brighter homes for those 
who would win Sen. by prayer and penance, beyond the stars— 
towards that gray and ancient landmark young and old came, by many 
& winding path and woodland walk that run through Clipstone Chase. 
For miles around they came, not only to kneel where their fore- 
fathers had worshipped {or long centuries, as the mural monuments 
and ancient brasses showed from their remote dates, but also to 
learn the news of how fhe war was progressing, and where the last 
battle had been fought, and whether the Royal or the Parliamentary 
army had been victorious. Nor was the reverend pastor at all back- 
ward in attributing the increase of his congregation to.«the love of 
news, and telling them to their faces that they were more anxious 
about following the motions of sinful men, than they were in copying 
the examples of-those who are now saints in heaven, that they 
thought more about Cavaliers and Roundheads than they did about 
Calvary and the Holy Rood, and that he had no doubt the Lord had 
turned Cromwell loose among thein to scourge the land for its sins, 
€ven as he allowed the Evil One to claw and maul Job in the days 
of eld. But in spite of this lecture they still continued to gather in 
groups about the old monuments, and in the church porch, and out- 
side the churchyard wall, and under the ancient trees, but more 
Chase Wy in the old wainscoted and bay-windowed room of the Old 

hase, that famous hostel kept by Harry Warden, who was right 
royal, as he said, to the backbone, and who brewed such ale, that 
there was not a single headache in a whole hogshead. Deeply did it 
rieve the good pastor to find that, after his lengthy sermon, many 
of his flock retired to drink roaring healths and speedy victory to 

ing Charles, and even went so far at times as to forget the divine 
pealme, which he himself led, and timed by waving his old black- 
€ttered edition of Sternhold and Hopkins, and in which those plain- 
*poken old metre-makers tell the Lord 
———‘‘ to be not slack 
But take thine hands from ‘hind thy back, 
And fetch thy foes a rap.’’ 
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songs, -as they returned 
home “in their cups,” late 
on the evening of holy 
day on their way through the 
Chase. But these were trifles 
com: to the events 
which had long lurked in 
the womb of fate, and were 
about to have birth. 

The congregation from far 
and near had once more 
assembled; Sir Cuthbert 
Clipstone had arrived in the 
old ig a4 pew from Clip- 
stone Hall, attended by his 
beautiful daughter Bertha. 
They had sauntered through 
sun and shade on their wa 
to church, and the old royal- 
ist had been com led. to 
turn round and shake his 
finger at blood-hound, stag- 
hound and lurcher, all of 
which had followed him in 
turn until chidden back, 
when they lay down in the 
sunshine, at all sorts of 
picturesque woodland turn- 
ings in the Chase, and 
watched, and waited, and 
followed again to be re- 
chidden by the silver voice 
of the beautiful Bertha, into 
whose sweet face they look- 
ed, as if they comprehended 
every word she said, then 
with a whine and a wag of 
their tails they reluctantly 
returned, well knowing that 
her word was law, and that 
her command must not be 
disobeyed. One little silken 
spaniel she, however, allow- 
ed to remain, conscious that 
he would huddle himself up 
under the skirts of her 
ample farthingale, and con- 
duct himself in every way 
like a gentlemanly dog 
during the whole of the ser- 
vice. Happy dog! the 
proudest Cavalier that 
fought under the fiery 
Rupert would willingly have 
turned crop-eared Puritan, 
and sacrificed all his long 
love-locks to have been 
allowed to kneel at those 
little feet, which, like mice, 
“*were ever peeping out,” 
when she walked, from beneath the graceful folding of her skirt, 
to have touched the garment under whico the favored t shel- 
tered. Bertha, on entering the wush-strewn pew, which varied 
not from the rest of the ancient oak-carved sittings, excepting 
that the Clipstone arms were carved on the panel, bowed her 
knees, as was her custom,, and as had always been her mother’s, 
before the service commenced, to breathe a silent prayer; and 
as she knelt for a few moments, with raired head, closed eyes and 
folded hands, the sunshine from the stained glass window fell 
around her like a veil, and she looked like some beautiful saint 
clothed with a glory, as if she were akin to the Virgin Mother 
who clasped her God-child on the deep-dyed casement, through 


‘whose golden garments the halo streamed that circled and hung 


around Bertha’s brow. That deep-dyed casement, rich in colors 
as the wings of the tiger-moth, fa been erected by one of her 
pious ancestors before the brutal Defender of the Faith—as he blas- 
ye entitled himself—had murdered his wives and plundered 
the sacred edifice, which from the dawn of a gray antiquity had been 
devoted to the holy service of God. But there had been time- 
servers even among the ancient race of the Clipstones, who had 
swum in the same current as that which floated the corrupted court 
of the brutal and woman-murdering Reformer, and they had fallen 
from their ancient faith. 

a congregation had just finished singing the beautiful old psalm 
oI— 


“ When Israel by the Almighty led,” 


and above the whole choir had Bertha’s silver voice rang, sweet as 
an angel’s; when searcely had the echoes of those rich notes died 
away in the pillared recesses and sculptured crypts, and that silenee 
again settled down, which intervenes for a few moments between 
portions of the church service, before loud, long, elear, and deep 
came the blast of a bugle, and filled the vaulted aisle with a eon- 
fusion of deepening echoes, while the loud barking of Bertha’s 
spaniel added to the elamor. Presently the tramp ef horses was 
heard eutside the ehurch—then a deep voice, as if issuing some stern 
eommand, whieh was followed by the march of heavy footsteps and 
clanking of armed heels and jingling of martial accoutrements, 
which first filled the porch—then, after the rude slamming of the 
door, eame echoing upon the chancel pavement, while one of the 
troopers, who seemed to be spokesman, halted before the pulpit, and 
in that long nasal tone which the Puritan leaders affected, exclaimed, 
‘* Misguided and benighted brother, my commands enforce me to 
compel thee to come down from the fold, where thou hast too long 
played the false shepherd, and led astray the foolish flock, which, to 
wit, are here assembled. Thou art not permitted to make any reply, 
but to quit this wee at once, peacefully an thou willest it ; but quit 
it thou must, and that instantly. Barnabas, Matthew and Barachiah, 
advance quick, and drag down the false prophet.” The last sen- 
tences were uttered in fiery haste, compared to the slow puritanic 
whine with which the trooper commenced a No sooner 
was the command given, than the three tall troopers he had named ap- 
— the pulpit, and were in the act of ascending, when a rush 
rom some of the congregation caused the pastor to wave his hand, 
and exclaim, as he descended, ‘‘ Not here—not in the house of 





had 

reacher touched the pavement, than the two tall Babes of Graee, 

oe eat Depeaeey meeee wees by 0 eer See ee 

with the butt end of his short musket, thrust , and with a run 

which there was no resisting, the worthy found himself out- 

side the porch, and standing panting the rural ehurchyard, 

almost before he knew where he was or what had happened. So 

sudden was the ejectment that the whole congregation was taken 

by surprise, and seme of the profane could scarcely refrain from 

laughing as they saw the flying pace at which he was hurried along 
by the troopers. 

Sir Cuthbert was amongst the foremost to rush to the rescue 
of the preacher, and was in the act of drawing his swo.d on the 
Parliamentary officer, the famous Lieutenant aley, when Bertha 
placed her hand gently, but firmly, on his arm, as she ex- 
claimed, ‘Father! dear father! for my —e to the man 
fairly. What can you do against so many?” ith a curse on the 
crop-eared scoundrel, the old Royalist let his sword drop back into 
the scabbard and then began to hold angry parley with the formida- 
ble Lieutenant, who with his own hand had shed the first noble 
blood that was — at the commencement of the Civil War, by 
stabbing Colonel Cavendish between the ribs, after his horse had 
foundered in a bog. Whaley replied, that the orders were to take 
possession of Clipstone Hall, Church and Chase, and hold them 
until he received further commands from Cromwell, since he, Sir 
Cuthbert Clipstone, had a fortnight ago given quarter to Colonel 
Cleveland and a party of Cavaliers, and by so doing proved himself 
an enemy to the authority of Parliament, and a partizan of Charles 
Stuart, known as King Charles; and further, that he, Sir Cuthbert 
Clipstone, was a prisoner; that the Hall was already a 
of the Parliamentary soldiers, but that they had no to place 
him under any restraint, or in any way molest him, so long as the 
soldiers were allowed to retain possession peacefully. the 
lieutenant, with his sword point on the grownd and hand on the 
hilt, gravely stated these orders, and how far they were hitherto ex- 
ecuted, Bertha, who every now and then checked the angry remon- 
strance and terrible threats of her father, glanced around the 
churchyard and saw that beside several mounted troopers, whose 
hands rested on the pistols in their saddle holsters, there were sol- 
diers on foot by the porch and churchyard gates who had left their 
war-horses grazing among the peaceful graves, or thrown the bridle- 
reins carelessly over the old gray monuments that stood sacred to 
the memory of the mute and inoffensive dead; and while looking in 
the direction of the hostel, which nearly faced the entrance of the 
churchyard, she saw from the crowd that had so recently quitted the 
church, and who all hurried under the archway, which led to the 
inn-yard of the Old Chase, that sométhing had happened; nor had 
she been deceived, when between the angry words uttered by her 
father, she fancied that she heard the sound of a-pistol-shot. “Sud- 
denly the parley was cut short by one of the troopers walking up in 
great excitement, and eg megs hepa * Lieutenant! I have Tost 
one of my men. He has been killed in the inn-yard.” 

** Killed !’”’ exclaimed Whaley, his brow darkening like a thunder- 
cloud; ‘‘you have shot dead the man who killed ” 

$6 My pistol was struck from my hand as I fired it,”” replied the 
soldier; ‘‘ and he is now surrounded by the crowd, who are arming 
themselves with whatever they can seize upon.” 

The lieutenant gave orders for the bugle to sound, and leaving 
the knight and his daughter to be escorted by four troopers to 
Clipstone Hall, he hurried from the churchyard, across the road, 
and under the low-browed archway, followed by several of his men, 
none of whom could pass up the gateway without dismounting, 
though only a few led their horses. 

A quarrel had arisen between the ostler and one of the troopers, 
through the latter endeavoring to get possession of the pcs < to 
feed the horses, wich were put up in the Old Chase stables: the 
ostler arguing that as he had to pay the host for every grain of corn 
before it was emptied into the bin, he hada right to demand the 
money for every measure he meted out. The trooper, who was not 
a Babe of Grace, swore as many oaths as a roystering Cavalier, 
and, drawing his sword, vowed he would have what corn he wanted 
without paying a sin le penny; and, approaching* the ostler, he 
made a cut at him, which alighted on the iron tines of the hayfork 
that the guardian of the cometh had taken up to defend himeelf, 
and before the soldier eould dea) a second blow, the fork was driven 
through his heart with such force as to pin him to the wooden wall 
of the stable. The soldier who brought the tidings of the death of 
his companion-in-arms to the lieutenant, had, as he stated, the 

istol struck from his hand - one of the villagers, just as he was 
in the act of firing at the ostler to avenge the death of his comrade. 
When Whaley and his followers entered the inn-yard, they were 

eeted with groans by the assembled erowd, whose number more 

than trebled that of the soldiers. They were drawn up on opposite 
sides, and the inhabitants of the Chase had armed themselves with 
scythes, spades, pitchforks, and hayforks, rails, the fire-irons from 
the kitchen of the hostel, knives, spits, or whatever they eould lay 
their hands upon in the hurry: two er three had also obtained fire- 
arms. The troopers were thoroughly armed with swords, Y coer nan 
and the short muskets of the period, which resembled the 
buss used about half a century ago. Some had left their horses in 
the ehurchyard; a few had led their chargers under the gateway, 
and these at once sprang into their saddles. Some of the 

lanted their forks upon the ground to receive the charge of the 
fosees upon the long bright iron ts, and a practised eye 
see, that after the troopers supposing every shet te 
effect, they would have no further advantage when it eame te 
hand-to-hand struggle, as some of the wea in possession of 
vieaeep were far more formidable than the shorter swords ofthe 
soldiers. ? 

The Govtonpat's B gy A a ed ostler—whe 
amon e crowd ready, as he to spit another erop-eared . 
poaeie te only met b tue shouting, hootings, and challenges 
take him if they could; and, as if to render him more 
they formed a large circle of some two deep, thus leaving here 
of the corn-bin ‘“‘ample room and verge enough” to show hiiself, 
which he did, by eu strange antics ; balancing the rir. 
centre of the shaft, spinning it round on the tip of 

This was too much for the fiery lieutenant to endure, who many a 
time had c ed through the closed ranks of the Royalists at one 
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point and fought his ay back through another. Hemade a motion 
with his hand, as if for his men to remain stationary, clapped the 
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had swept down suddenly, and cariied him off in his 
hooked clutches. The act was so en, unexpected and d 
that the armed crowd could scarcely have gazed at one another 
consternation and hless amazement had a thunderbolt 
-in the midst of them, burnt and ploughed up the earth 
beneath their feet, What might have followed after they had r2- 
themselves may be easily imagined, blood must have been 
shed on both sides but fo: the timely arrival of the venerable clergy- 
man, who, obeying the summons of pretty Cicely, mine host’s 
daughter, stepped in, in answer to her tap at the window and placed 
himself between the combatants. His influence over the whole 
neighborhood of the Chase was great, and the appeals he made 
against destroying the image of God and shedding human blood 
on the day which he had appointed to be kept holy was not lost on 
that rustic assembly, nor further did the troopers appear at all anxious 
to come to blows with the villagers. The chief offender was secured, 
and that seemed for the present to pacify the wrath of the stern lieu- 
tenant, who promised that he should have a fair trial, but before whom 
where or when, he stated not. So the captured ostler was marche 
off with his hands bound, between two of the soldiers, in the direc- 
tion of Clipstone Hall, where the officers of the troopers had estab- 
lished their head-quarters. ‘ 
One thing seemed greatly to calm down the passions of the 
ulace of the Chase, after the soldiers had departed with their 
prisoner, and that was the melancholy spectacle of the slain trooper 
—a fine tall young fellow, whose lifeless form lay stretched out upon 
the straw in the stables where he had been killed. The feeling of 
pity for one so suddenly cut off in the prime of life also deepened, 
when it was ascertained that he was the son of an old farmer who 
lived on the borders of the Chase, and who had first served in the 
Royal army, but for some cause unknown to them had gone over to 
the Parliamentary forces. This discovery brought tears into the 
bright eyes of pretty Cicely, and she was removed in a sad, sobbing, 
and, to all appearance, wholly broken-hearted state to her chamber 
for jealousy had been the cause of his first. joining the Roya 
standard, together with several other young strapping denizens of 
the Chase, who went under the banner of a knight’s son in the 
neighborhood, to battle in the c use of King Charles. And many, 
w.en they found that it was the laughter-loving Harry Warren, 
wished that it had been some other man. It was a melancholy sight 
to see the red blood staining the clean yellow straw which had once 
bowed beneath the plumy-headed corn, shorn in the very field where 
he himself had reaped only two summers ago with Legh ee, 
Cicely for a partner, rage on the same furrow. The thrashed 
sheaves on which he slept his last sleep were a portion of that harvest 
which he had helped to garner, when sun-tanned Cicely was his 
** sweeting.” 





CHAPTER II. 


As Sir Cuthbert and his daughter—followed at a respectful distance 
by the troopers—returned to the hall, they saw that the Puritan sol- 
diers had already begun the work of destruction by hewing down the 
tall May-pole, which, with its faded garlands, stood proudly towering 
above the village green when they passed by an hour before, on their 
way to church. fhe topmost garland Bertha had herself made to 
crown mine host’s daughter Cicely, Queen of May. But these stern 
reformers looked upon all such amusements as relics of heathenism, 
and denounced them in the language of Stubbes in his “* Anatomy of 
Abuser,” who says—‘‘‘Then have they their hobby-horses, their 
dragons, and their antics, together with their fifers and drummers, to 
strike up the devil’s dance withal. Then marcheth this heathen 
company towards the churchyard, their pipers playing, their drum- 
mers thundering, their stumps dancing. their bells jingling, their 
hankerchiefs fluttering about their heads like madmen; their hobby- 
hor es and other monsters skirmishing amongst the throng; and in 
this sort they go to the church (though the minister be at prayer or 
preeching) dancing and swinging their handkerchiefs over their heads 
ike devils incarnate. Then the foolish people, they look, they stare, 
they laugh * * * and by the churchyard (where the May-pole 

enerally stands) they have commonly their summer halls, their 

owers, arbors, and banquet houses set up, wherein they feast, ban- 
quet, and dance all the day, and peradventure the nizht too.”” The 
young men andsmaidens of the Chase had long been famous for their 
Morris-dances, May-games, sports of Barley-brake, dancing the Hey, 
Trenchmore, Bonny-boots, and all other country gambols, and rural 
sports, which had been celebrated in that ancient neighborhood time 
out of mind; and it appeared that the May-pole had not been felled 
without a struggle from the large stones that lay about it, and the 
battered marks which it bore. Bertha felt the sharp convulsive 
twitches made by her father’s arm as they passed; but the only 
reinark he made was, ‘“‘Take away the sports and pastimes of the 
people, and there is but little else left them to do excepting to break 
out into rebellion. Merry England will never be merry England an 
more until these crop-eared Puritanical rascals are annihilated. 
Would to heaven that I were young again for their sakes—that I 
were young ;” and he sighed as he thought of the slow pace at which 
he was compelled to walk, and laid his hand gently on Bertha’s, 
while again communing with himself. 

While passing a copse, a shot was fired which struck the breast- 
piece of the foremost horseman: and well for him that it was bullet- 
proof, or it would have passed through his heart, so deadly was the 
aim taken. This was instantly followed by a second shot more 
effective, as it went clean through the trooper's neck ; half an inch 
more and it would have prvi. the cheek-pieces which hung from 
the morion, As it was, he sprang convulsively from his saddle, 
uttered one brief groan, then lay with the blood gurgling in his 
throat, amid the summer dusk. The limbs quivered for a moment 
or two, then all was over. The soldiers reined up their horses and 
hesitated whether or not to enter the thicket, but he who had been 
struck on the hauberk, muttered something about not venturing 
nearer to such dangerous marksmen; and the old knight, at the 
intercession of Bertha, raised his voice, and said: “I hold those 
mine enemies who shed human blood assassin-like; man to man in 
the open jay is a noble contest. No more of this an you love me.” 
The woras had the desired effect, and not another shot was fired 
from the thicket : two of the troopers alighted, and laid the body of 
the soldier on the far side of the road, until such time as they could 
send their comrades to dig his grave, and bury him where he fell. 
And many such graves, marked only by the little hillock which rose 
by the wayside, and which bore no record of either name, age, nor 
date, es beside the miles of hawthorn hedges which engird 
green England: the white May has shed its blossoms over them for 
two long centuries, and it is only when the plough drives deeper 
down, or some improvement in agriculture is made, that the bones 
of those who fought and fell are laid bare. 

The park entrance bore marks of the destroyer’s hand—the iron 
gates had been burst open by a petard, the blackened madrier, or 
plank, lay beside the pillars, from the summits of which the couch- 
ant grayhounds had been hurled, and lay broken at the base. A 
faith ul forester, in his green livery, was stretched out lifeless beside 
the avenue of tall elm trees which went winding up to the hall, his 
head severed by a sabre-cut. Further on lay the dead bloodhtonnd— 
beside the trooper whose throat it had*torn out, both alike stiffened 
by death. As they drew nearer the hall, every step revealed fresh 
signs of the struggle, in the trampled grass, broken branches and 
traces of blood, showing that the contest had commenced at the 
park gates, and that the march of the troopers had been eontested 
step by step, up to the very doors of Clipstone hall. At every outlet 
ot the ancient building armed sentinels were stationed, while voices 
came from the = casements proclaiming the riot that was held 
within. With pallid lip and faltering step the old knight pursued 
his way, leaning heavier on the beautiful Bertha than he was aware 
of, while his eyes were dimmed with tears, which he had not the 
¥ to check, as he thought how many of his faithful retainers | 

ad fallen, whose lives might have been spared had he remained | 
behind. They ; assed the gray old sun-dial which was overturned— | 
the dolphin fountain whieh was broken. and’ splashed with blood, | 
while the clear water overflowed the gravel-walk, and flooded the 
veivet lawn, on which Bertha’s pet fawn'lay déad, withthe wrea 






of roses round its neck which she had ; that mornin 
placed there, only an hotir before she eeontpant d her. ae to 
ehurch. Her little spaniel ran up to it, thén camé back Whining to 


its fair mistress, as if it also had lost a playmate. A bird stood 
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mar ch the explosion had shatt w 
the pane .d been driven in with such force as to carry off the 
of the statue of one of Sir Cuthbert’s ancestors, who had 
above 


‘sentry in gray freestone at the entrance to the for 

a, epta sand. was the last that died, openly confessing 

of his forefathers. . 

Quite prepared as he was, through the scenes he had already w 
nessed. to s¢e the change wrought in the home of his fathers ; yet, 
when he entered, the reality far exceeded all he had imagined. 
Rioting and drinking he expected to meet, for thé troop who had 
taken possession of. the hall protessed as little godliness as any that 
served under the Parliamentary Generals. But a tar different scene 
met his view to what his fancy had pictured; there-was neither 
brawl nor riotous excess in the large wainscoted hall.which he and 
his daughter entered, those scenes were confined to another a 
of thé spacious mansion ; here, the new occupiers seemed 80 inten’ 
upon examining his own private documents, that he en | withor 
being perceived. Nearly every secret recess had been fansa 
old carved oaken bureaus broken open, hidden drawers emptied of 
docnenetira, ge aud deeds, which, with Oebien a ahem — 
ribbons affixed, lay piled on the dark massy table, or t 2, 
the polished Caked Fao: amid silver flagons, huge black-letter 
volumes, and such other relics, as in the present day would almost 
turn the brain of an antiquary with delight, only to be allowed to 
look at them, without retaining possession. Sir Cuthbert seeing 
from the intentness with which these documents were that 
his being present was not perceived, motioned Bertha to keep sta- 
tionary within the shadow of the doorway, holding it but fair to play 
the eaves-dropper circumstanced as he was, and in the midst of 
thieves, robbers, and rebels—(for such he considered ail who fought 

ainst the cause of his royal master) who had <aken possession of 
his house, and slain and maltreated his followers. By the entrance 
of the door, and which in cold weather was drawn across it to keep 
out the draught, was a piece of ancient tapestry, reaching from the 
lofty ceiling to the floor of the hall, and richly wrought with the 
figurés of huntsmen, horses and hounds, and beasts of the chase. 
In the folds of this dim curtaining the old knight stood unobserved 
and heard the following remarks : 

“* Certes, these account for the place holding out so long--and so, 
under what we conceived to be only rural produce, and allowed to 

ass the gates, were, item, five barrels o powder—item, one 
hundred weight of shot—twenty-four slaughtered -beeves for the 
arrison, tind hundred muttons, to be left behind’the rick-yard ; three 
undred Jacobuses in gold. Marry, but the old knight spared 
neither pouch nor powder, cattle nor cunning, to maintain what he 
and his call the good oldcause. Our informant was right, though he 
is not a jot the less a knave to betray an old neighbor—right.so far, 
in alPhe has communicated. He must not be spared, Thurlby.”;_.- 

Bertha, as soon as the name of Thurlby caught her ear, uttered a 

iercing shriek, and, pale as death, and senseless, was falling help- 
Tessly with her face towards the floor, when her father rush Ww: 
and at one stride caught her in his arms. That sudden shriek broke 
up the conference, and the young officer who had been listening ‘to 
hie elder conipanion, who read the document, rose up suddenly, and 
perceiving ‘that the younig lady had fainted, threw down without 
ceremony the pile of vessels and books which stood on an antique 
couch, and assisted the old knight to place the pale and senseless 
maiden upon it, and though he still wore his steel gauntlets, it was 
marvellous how so heavy a hand could make so light a pillow as that 
on which hér beautiful head rested. The elder and sterner looking 
man kept his seat at the table unmoved, just raising his eyes for & 
moment from the paper he had been reading, then seeing what had 
happened, taking no further notice, but continuing the entries he 
was thaking in a small clasped manuscript volume. He who had so 
readily risen to assist Sir Cuthbert was a tall, handsome young man, 
who had not numbered more than three or four and twenty summers ; 
his bright corslet was richly inlaid, and such portions of his dress as 
were cisplayed, seemed more befitting a gay Cavalier who trod a 
measure in the princely chambers of Whitehall, rather than a leader 
in the gloomy and psalm-singing ranks of the Roundheads. As he 
held the silver ewer in which Sir Cuthbert dipped the lawn handker- 
chief with which he bathed Bertha’s face; the young officer drew a 
sigh, so sad, long and deep, as caused the old knight to exclaim, 
‘*- I thank you for your pity, sir, and also for your help. These are 
offices which one enemy may render to another; yet you were one of 
the last I ever looked for in the ranks of the rebels.” 

“I am but doing my duty,” said the young officer, speaking in a 
low voice, ‘‘ and the day will come when you will admit it.” 

The old knight waved him away with his hand, and after the lapse 
of a few minutes, Bertha’s tiring-maid, who had locked herself in a 
closet, was discovered, and with the aid of another attendant the 
young lady was removed to her chamber. 

(To be continued.) 
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AMADEO RUFUS. 
A WVeracious Legend of the Rhine. 


Have you ever been down the Rhine? 
I’m told it’s the loveliest spot— 
That what with the vineyards, and what with the wine, 
With here a white convent, and there a cool well 
Bubbling up in a grot, 
And with other delights, that I’ve not time to tell, 
The stranger at firet, when he comes to it, feels 
Not quite sure if he stands on his head or his heels, 
Or else versd vice 
But seems, as it were, quite transfixed by the view, 
And at lest mutters, ‘‘ Whew ! 
This is spicy |” 
Then the river ! 
lt makes me shiver 
To think that I have to depict it; 
For, to tell the whole truth of the matter, it’s this:— 
In point of romance and poetical biiss 
No river that flows 
(So far as the Handbook for Germany knows) 
Has licked it. 
The moon ! (in June! !) 
The rushing—the gushing—the thoughts of the past. 
And the future, and present, and all other tenses 
That bewilder the senses— 
The stream flowing fast 
To the far-away sea—and against the dim sky, 
Very dark, very bleak, and remarkably high, 
And with lots of most raseally, black-looking dells 
The Drachenfels— 
Omy! 


Twas a dingy, stormy night 
About the hour of seven; 
The lightning’s lurid light 
Was flashing down from heaven, 
And threatening to splinter 
The castle keep in two 
(It had threatened many a winter, 
But as yet it wouldn’tdo), 
The thunder-shocks were breaking 
Across the mountain’s brow, 
The River Rhine was making 
A most tremendous row— 
In fact, it was, to view it, 
Execeding melancholy ; 
And yet the Baron Knew it, 
And yet he marmmred, “ Jolly !”’ 


He marked how the folling waters rose— 

And blew his nose; 

He watched the darkly gleaming sky— 

And winked his eye; 

And then he-faughed aloud, and then 

He called for the head of his serving-men 
(Whese name, by the way, was John), 





So shut up i 
And step up stairs, and call my daughter, 
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If it hadn’t been for the Baron’s ehild Ba sh 

The servants must have all gone wild, . | 3 
So fierce his horrid features; : %/ 

Bat as the soothing oil on water ee os 


To Grabem was his only daughter,— 

That sweetest of young creatures ! 

Whene’er he boxed a servant’s ear, 

She gave the man unbounded beer; 

And when he kicked a tender part, 

She found ap ointment for the smart; 

In rags, to bihd a broken head, 

She wasa very draper; ? . 

And hers, when otber hope had fled, 

Vinegar and brown paper ! 
“At least a dozen 

Had popped the question, but ’twas all no go 

Each one was answered ‘‘ No,” 

Exept one sweet young man—a cousin, 
Quite a superior man, 

At least so everybedy thought, but ob ! 

Baron de Grabem, when he heard = -- 

What circumstances had occurred, 

Shut up the plan, 

And swore, with other fierce remarks beside, 
‘No beggar knave (at leas: while he had life) 
Shoulda have his “Thomasina for a wife, 

Or win a Grabem to-his bride. 





Whether she would oro, 
And take the veil.”’ 


The day had come, ~ 

Amsdeo Rufus hadn’t; 

And Thomasina in her room 

Sat pale and saddened. 

‘* He cometh not,”’ she said, 

‘* And the night is very dreary, 

And I am weary, very weary, 

Astonishingly weary, y " 
Avd I wish I was in bed.’’ 


All this while, in the room below, 
The Baron was stelking to and fro, 
And gazing through the window pane, 
At the rushing tempest and sluicy rain, 
And waiting for his servant John 
To put the tamily tea-kettle on. 
But John descended not again, 
And the Baron’s ire began to fume 
As he stalked along that lonely room, 
And he rang the bell in an awful heat, 
That knock’d every servant off his seat, 
And frightened the cat into fits, 
And then from the bottom of the stair 
He roared in a voice, enough to scare 
A nervous man out of his wits, 
“Send John to me; 
If he don’t bring up ‘ea, 
And mind rather more his Ps and Qs, 
I'll make him shiver in his very shoes.” 


No answer; so he rushed up stairs, 
But oh ! what horrid sight was their 
Who followed him to view; 
From Thomasina’s window flung 
A silken ladder loosely hung, 
And told the tale too true. 
No bonnet in her box was seen— 
Gone was her sable victorine; 
| And from the peg behind the door 
John’s hat had fled—the feller !— 
And in the stand was seea no more 
His cotton umbrella. 
* * * 


’Twas ten o’cleck, and a double knock 
Was knocked at the castle gate, 


| 
| And a knight strode in with a pleasant grin, 
| And he said, ‘‘ I’m,rather late, 
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But I care not for rain, for what is pain 
Compared with that dear young lady, 0? 
You ought to be glad to see me, my lad, 
For my name is Rurvs AMapxo !’’ 
* 4 a * 


| Yet (for a shilling) the peasants are willing 
To repeat thee this tale, and to show thee this scene 
And yet do they tell how those warriors fell 
| Side by side in the room of the fair Thomasine ! 
| And should you come down with about half-a-crown 
(N.B. In the season, they ask something higher, 
Or else you may whistle) they show an epistle 
Direeted to Baron de Grabem, Esquire, 
And its words are, ‘‘ Dear Pa, give my best love to Ma, 
| And say, that I didn’t feel fit for a nun; 
| So I hope you will not be so dreadfully hot 
Because I have ventured thus strangely te run. 
But, indeed, I’m in luck, for dear John is a duck, 
And I feel that a nunnery must be a bore, 
And (although John objects) yet I'send my respects, 
| And I never inténd to come back any more |” 








By Lucy A. Randall. ° 
| Ir was the day before Christmas—a bright, freezing day, with 
| dazzling blue skies, and a sharp, cold wind, which spread a coat- 
| ing of glittering rime over the piled-up snow-banks on the roadside 
| and the white fields and hills in the distance. The long shadows of 
| evening were slowly creeping across the landscape, when a crowded 
stage-coach came lumbering up to the door of a quiet little village 


THE CHRISTMAS GHOST. 


hotel in one of the central counties of Maine. 
‘‘ Stanton, sir!’ cried the driver, pulling up his steaming horse? 
| with a jerk. ‘‘ You get out here, 1 believe !’’ ; 
‘‘ Stanton already? It seems but a moment since we left Hill# 
boro,”’ said a pale, weary-looking man, glancing around him with® 


bewildered air, as he slowly descended from the vehicle, . 

“Yes, I think we’ve done it in pretty good time,” responded “ 
driver, tossing the mailbags upon the piagza steps, and eli 
with bis whip a bit of snow from the sprigs of cedar and holly with 
which his horses’ heads were garnished. ‘Careful with the 
girl there! All right!’ 

He cracked his whip in the resounding air, and once more thé 
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* and to the holy influence of Christmas Eve. 


that!” observed the red-faced and jovial pas- 
the driver on the box. ‘‘ No luggage but a 


they’ve been riding all day.” 
His face was tied up in furs and handkerchiefs, till nothing but 
the tip of his nose was visible ; but there was a healthy, tone 
in his bluff voice, and a sort of character in the very 


of: ‘ivy 4 
twined round his hat, which had been snatched from some cottage 
porch in the day’s progress. : Pr 

“ Well, it is strange, to say the least of it,” remarked the driver, 
thoughtfully, as he leaned over the box to catch a last glimpse of 
the strangers, ‘‘ for such a couple to be travelling together over the 


country. They look so pe. too. And the child—a pretty, 
—wa little thing she i oesn’t look fit to brace such a 4 
as this.’ 


The stout passenger palled his handkerchief close to his ears, as 
a piercing wind swept round a cluster of protecting woods; the 
driver buttoned his coat tighter, with aloud ejaculation to his horses, 
and the stage dashed on its way along the winding, snowy road. 

Meanwhile, the pair who had so excited the curiosity of their 
fellow-travellers hurried along the village street. The man might 
have been about forty-five years of ege. He was tall, pale and slcn- 
der, with a brow seamed with premature wrinkles. ‘the child, on 
the contrary, was a lovely little creature, with soft, earnest eyes and 
a sweet Italian face. ’ 

‘« Are you warm enough, Ninetta?’’ asked the man, — the 
slight form cling closer to his side, as a freezing blast shook the 
leafless trees above their heads. Be! 

“* Yes, papa—O yes!” she answered, cheerfully. ‘ But this is not 
our home; the driver said it was Stanton, and I thought we were to 
go somewhere near Deepiord.” . 

**So we are,”’ said the father, with a melancholy smile, in answer 
to her eager, upturned face, ‘ But Deepford is, by itself, a lonely 
old place, and no stage route passes within six or seven miles of it.” 

** Six or seven miles!” repeated the child, sadiy; and her large 
lustrous eyes turned first to the long road that lay before them, an 
then to the crimson fire in the western heaven... 

“‘T know it’s a long way, Nina,” said ther, hopefully; ‘‘ but 
we'll soon be there. I’ve walked this road.as a boy many a time, 
and if "we keep up a brave heart it will be no distance at all. 1 
would have engaged a horse and carriage at Stanton but for this 
reason, pet, and a stern reason it is!” 

He tried to smile as he held up a lank green purse, with only a 
small silver coin gleaming through its network. 

*O, we'll walk,” said little Nina, laughing. “It’s Christmas 
eve you know, and all the good saints and spirits will be abroad to 

elp us.” 

Pah, you little Italian,” said her father, pressing the tiny hand 
closer in his own, “your brain is full of old Gianetta’s stories. 
Christmas Eve in America is not like the Christmas Eve of foreign 
countries; no ¢rucifixes, nd lights and decorations, no forms and 
ceremonies—only a time of great faith and hope, and a time, I trust, 
for the reconciliation of all old. breaches and separations.”” Hespoke 
the last words with a faint, uncertain voice and a deep sigh. 

Nina was silent. Child as) she was, she had already learned to 
respect her father’s changing moods, and she knew from his tone 
that some vague fear or bitter memory was at his heart. 

‘«Ninetta,” he resumed ina moment, ‘‘ you saw no such bright 
winter landscapes as this in Italy. How white the snow glitters on 
the slopes, and how blue the sky is! Do you see those pine trees 
that stand out so bravely among the bare oaks and beeches, and 
that blue-green cedar that towers by itself, like a hoary king ?”’ 

It is beautiful, I know,” she said softly, “ but it is not like the 
orange groves and olive trees of home.” 

He said nothing, but bent down to smooth the raven hair from 
her white brow, and to draw the mantie closer around her slender 
throat, and they walked on in silence, each absorbed in thought. 
She was musing on the thousand legends and memories associated 
with the holy hours of Christmas Eve: in that bright, imaginative 
clime where she was born, and already her vivid fancy hed peopled 
the clear wintry sky with saints and angels innumerable. He was 
wrapped in thoughts of his youth, among whose familiar haunts his 
weary footsteps were now treading. ft was on a Christmas Eve, 
twenty — ago, that he had left his home—left it in anger, with a 
hot flush on his cheek, and angry words upon his lip, 

How well he remembered the hour in which he had been banished 
—the quiet, subdued exultation of his only brother, younger than 
himself by several yéars,-but' older far in the calendar of strong 
will and stealthy purpose. But what were his own boyish excesses 
and mad extravagance compared with the dull, ceaseless malice of 
that household enemy ? 

And he remembered, when he had pleaded to see his mother, only 
for an instant, to say farewell, that triumphant gleam in the caver- 
nous eyes, the stern, relentless message that left no farther room 
for hope or fear, was delivered, as from his mother’s own lip. God 
— him, but he could not forgive that brother, even now! And 

ose, the fair New England maiden—was she dead, or had she, too, 
learned to hate his very name? 

But all suspense would soon be ended—he was drawing nearer 
the old, old home, with every step, and he appreached it, a worn, 
weary, disappointed man, who had dwelt for twenty years on a 
foreign shore, and during all that time had never once aeehenged a 
word or message With his native land. Perhaps they were all dead; 
perhaps—but no! -he could not bear to think that their hearts 
might be hardened still. He would trust to his mother’s old love, 


The sad, cold' moonlight was penciling the dark outline of the 
little church of Deepford on the snow, when he toiled wearily past, 
carrying Ninetta in his arms. A mile yet—a long, cold mile ! 

There was a faint light gleaming through the stained glass window 
of the unpretending church, and the door stood ajar. The old man 
who had the charge of its decorations had been giving the finishing 
touch to the wreaths of princess-pine and ivy, and cedar boughs, 
which hung arownd the altar, and under the emblazoned glass, 
whose tints of amber and purple he remembered so well. Though 
it was twenty years since, he still recollected the old ctistoms of 
Christmas Eve at Deepford. 

He softly pushed the door open and looked in. No one was 
there ; but a few sprays of red-berried holly, and a cluster or two of 
misletoe, gathered from the old dead trees in the wood beyond, lay 
in the aisle, and one lamp was burning in a carved niche. As he 
turned away from the porch again, an old man came whistling along 
the road, swinging # lantern as he walked. 

It was old Simon Giles, the sexton—looking just as he had been 
wont to look, only the hair was whiter, and the wrinkles deeper. 
Richard Chester forgot that he was an outcast and a wanderer; his 
heart — up at the — of this weather-beaten old man—the 
first familiar face he had seen. The white icy radiance fell full 
upon his own haggard countenance, as he stood in the porch, and 
the instant the old man saw the worn features he dropped bis lan- 
tern, and uttered a shrill cry, as if struck by mortal terror, and fled 
with wild speed along the road, leaving the wondering wayfarer 
alone in the winter night. 

* - . © * * * 

The curtain rises on another scene—the old-fashioned house at 
Deepford, where Richard Chester’s boyhood had been passed. It 
stands in the midst of a wide and sloping lawn, whose descent is 
dotted by spreading cedars and evergreens. Without, there is the 
pure moonlight, and the black, sleeping shadows of motionless 
trees—within, the cheerful gleam of wax candles, and a merry fire, 
quivering through rich red draperies. A little group is gathered 
around the wide fireplace, where spires of dancing flame are steal- 
ing in and out, like serpents, through a massive pile of logs, and 
the red sparks are flying in miniature whirlwinds up the chimney. 
It is a large room, and though all is bright and warm just around 
the social circle, deep shadows linger in every angle of the apart- 
ment, and the dim canvas of the old family portraits is almost 
entirely in darkness, The moonlight streams upon the carpet oppo- 
site the large bow window, and now and then the rude cross on the 
walls, formed of ivy and holly, and the cedar boughs, above the 
mantel, stir softly as a door is shut or opened. 

Mrs. Chester, bent with years and grief, was sitting musing by 
the hearth, with a subdued mist of tears in her gentle eyes, and, 
close at her side, reclined a pale and lovely lady, watching, with 
timid, frightened glance, the dark-browed man opposite, tt was 
very much the gaze which the fascinated bird may be su to 
direet toward the baleful serpent. Joseph Chester, the man whom 
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“ At the mention of Richard’s name, @ thnill ran through the slight 
frame of the } lady, Joseph Chester’s wife, but the next 
instant etcloed uicidly up, and met the sinister eyes. of her 

ge es. 






* These are strange memories, mother!” said Joseph, ae 

“T cannot help it, Joseph; I have ing de hof poor Richard 
lately. If 1 could only have seen him before Le went away and 
told“ him that I loved and hoped for him still; but you would not 
allow it.. If he could but have known that my poor husband for- 
gave him on his deathbed |” ; 

«< Mother, this is folly !” interrupted Chester, almost fiercely. 

‘© Qn Christmas Eves I think of him oftenest; at such times as 
this, when long-parted families meet once more, and happy house- 
hold groups sit round their blazing fires, I cannot but remember my 
oldest-born, and wonder where his lonely grave is made.” 

Chester turned away impatiently, and walked towards the window, 
while Rose stole ber band softly into that of her mother-in-law, as 
if to express a silent, loving grmapethy. 

«* What is that ?” cried . Chester, starting from her chair a 
mement afterward, as a confused noise reached her ears from the 
servants’ rooms, E , f 

Chester turned quickly, and in the same second old Simen Giles 
rushed ‘in, pale and trembling, his hair standing upright, and his 
eyes distended wildly. 

Simon, what is the matter?” cried the old lady. 

“Speak, you fool!” said Chester, sternly. “ Wh 
by terrifying us in this manner ?” , uy. 

**]’ve seen his ghost! Mr. Joseph, as sure as I’m a living man, 
T’'ve seen his ghost!’ faltered old Giles, clinging to a chair for 
support. ee 

“His ghost! Whose, you fool?” asked Chester, turning livid. 

‘Mr. Richard’s! Your own brother’s ghost.”’ 

Mrs. Chester’s face was white as ashes, as she sank back, power- 
less, into her chair, still holding the chill, nerveless hand of Rose, 
who leaned, trembling, on her shoulder. . 

‘* Are you insane, man ?”’ demanded Chester, in a deep and stifled 
voice, *‘ or are you drunk ?” ; 

‘‘ Mr. Joseph, it stood there in the church porch, looking me full 
in the face. i had been over home to get the hammer and nails to 
fasten up a wreath of ivy that had fallen down, and when J returned, 
it was in the porch.” 

“Jé again, Simon Giles, do not trifle with me. Speak what you 
mean !”’ 

*¢ Your brother’s ghost! The ghost of a man eighteen years dead !” 

An awful silence fell on the gioup—you could almost hear the 
beatings of their hearts, while the fire snapped and crackled, and 
the old clock, speaking from amid its holly garlands, struck nine, 
with a hollow sound. 

‘*Simon, you may go,” said Chester, sternly; ‘‘and the next 
time you allow yourself to be overcome by liquor on such a night as 
this, you will lose your place.” 

‘‘Mr. Joseph,” began Giles, indignantly; but he quailed before 
the evil eye fixed fiercely on his, and withdrew, muttering to himself. 

*¢ Joseph, Joseph, what does this mean?” faltered Mrs. Chester, 
rising to her feet, as pale as death. 

*¢ Mother, do not let yourself be so disturbed. It is a foolish fancy 
of old Giles’s. I tell you that Richard died in Rome eighteen years 
since. 

But his firm hand quivered, nevertheless, and there was a cold, 
damp sweat oozing from his corrugated forehead. 

Even as he spoke, a footstep echoed on the threshold, and Richard 
Chester, with the child clinging to his hand, stood before them—he 
whom they supposed had long slumbered, cold and stark, in his far- 
off grave. The mother advanced a step, trembling ; what intuition 
told her that it was no ghost, but a living reality ? andin another 
instant her favorite child was clasped to her heart. 

** Mother, I have come back to you once more, Yow will not send 
me away again ?” 

“Never, never! How could you ouppere it 277. 

‘«« Joseph’s word was my decree of exile.” . , 

‘¢ And Joseph told me you had been dead eighteen years—he saw 
you in your coffin when he was at Rome.” - 

Richard Chester turned, with a burning forehead, to.seek the vil- 
lain who had usurped his patrimony, and blighted his life’s most 
cherished hopes. 

But Joseph was gone. Dizzy, faint and reeling he had crept from 
the room, when first the living contradiction to his skilfully laid plots 
had crossed the doorstone, and instinctively he sought his own apart- 
ment above. ; - Hy 

“* Where is that cunning drug?” he murmured, “ for I need all my 
senses now, and the walls swim around me. To be taken to nerve 
the mind and clear the brain—yes, yes!” ° 

He crept to a heavy oaken desk, and felt blindly for some sepmet 
spring. It was a dark apartment, illumined only by the fitful glow 
of a sea-coal fire, and rendered still more gloomy by its thick hang- 
ings, and the dark-veined wood of its furniture. ‘The spring yielded 
to his touch, and he drew out a tiny rosewood box, filled with almost 
invisible phials, reposing in crimson satin nooks. He took a wine 
gece from the mantel, poured it half full of water, and shook a single 

rop from one of these phials into it. A dull purple hue ensanguined 
the clear element; he raised it to his lips, drained its contents, and 
the next instant fell dead. 

They were subtle, deadly drugs; some for good and some for ill, 
ws his ~ were dim, and his hand trembled, and he had mistaken 
the phial, 

The dull, heavy fall roused the group below, they hurried up, and 
stood pale and silent around the corpse. In that hour they forgot all 
the wrongs of years, all the woes wrought by that pulseless brain, 
and | grief, and pity, and forgiveness stirred their » While 
the mild stars of Christmas Eve looked in through the softly tinted 
medallions of the stained windows, and the wind moaned sadly 
through the leafless trees, The hour of retribution had come! 
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ODE TO DECEMBER. 
( Writien for Frank Leslie's Tilustrated Newspaper.) 
By Wm. B. Williams. 


Otp month | thou art come like an aged man, 
With his locks all gray and his cheeks all wan; 
The step of a child is firm and bold, 

Compared with thee, so feeble and cold; 

And leaves which Autumn has left all brown, 
On toy forehead are hung like a faded crown. 


Old month | thou art come like a withered bag, 
With trees all bare as the sea-washed crag; 

Thy garments are made of frost and snow, 

And streams at thy tread refuse to flow; 

Thy breath is keen and thy fingers numb, ’ 
And Nature’s minstrels all are dumb. 


And over the hills is laid thy shroud, } 
And the loud winds wait to resound thy knell 

O’:r the snow-touched height and the drifted dell, 

We cannot but hail thy wrinkled form 

With the heart’s deep feelings intenrely warm. 


Old month ! you bring to this cold, cold earth 
The festal seene and the jovial mirth; 

Exchange of smiles with good Christians cheer, 
And hearts right merry without a tear; 

Oid England | I’d fain hear thy Christmas chime, 
As my heart tells a tale of the olden time. 


‘Old month | though bent as becomes a sage, - 
You offer the lore of declining age; 

The joy wreaths and the hollow green, 

And the sparkling berries in clusters seen, 

To bid us good cheer, dull care to remove, 
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For the gloomiest seasons bring rays of love. 
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<sIt ts Christmas Eve,” said the old lady, breaking a long silence, 
*« and still it does not seem as if Christmas were so near. Twe 
years to-night sinee Richard wert a en-since he died !” 


Old month ! though now in thy dotage bowed, f 


the chief city of the Rhine—the city of Cologne: but his thoughts were troubled, 
and bis heart wag heavy, for though his churches were rich beyond compare in 
relics, yet other towns not half so large or powerful as his had cathedrals 
whose fame extended over Europe, and whose beauty brought pilgrims to their 
shrine, profit to the ecclesiastics, and business to the After many 
sleepless nights, therefore, he determined to add to his city the only thing 
wanting to complete it, and sending for the most famous architect of the time, 
he commissioned him to complete the plan for a Cathedral of Cologae. 

Now the architect was a clever man, but he was more vain than clever. He 
hada dreamy notion of magnificence, which he desired to achieve without a 
clear conception of how he was to 
necessary sacrifices of labor, care and perseverance. He received the com- 
mission with great gladness, and gloated some days upon the fame which would 
be his as the Salles of the ctenatans Seton ins oe desired; bus after . 
this vision of glory, when he took his crayons to sketch out the design, he was 
thrown into the deepest despondency. He drew and drew, and added, and ers 
and corrected, and again, but still he did not succeed. a plan o 


Not 
he complete. Some were too mean, others too extra end others, when 
done and examined, were found to be butnot orginal” Torts of 
instead of imagination their points of ex were to be « 
a tower from One, a spire from another, an aisle from a and an altariroma 
fourth; and one after another they were cast aside as imperfect and us 
until the draughtsman, more than half crazy, felt to end his troubles 
and perplexities by a plunge into the Rhine. em 


In this mood of more than half despair, he wandered the ‘8 
edge, and sitting himself upon a stone began to draw on the sand with a 
measuring-rod, which served as a bo gy Sey the outlines of various parts 
of a church. Ground: plans, to ls, brackets, bat al columua, 
appeared one after another, traced by the nt of his wand, but one after 
another, were erased as unequal and insufiicient for the a 
to form & part of the design for a Cathedral of Cologne. Farning round, the 
| architect was aware that another person was beside him, and wi 

disappointed draughtsman saw that the stranger was also busily inventing a 
design. Rapidly on the sand he sketched the details of a most magnificent 
building—its towers rising to the clouds, its long aisles and lofty choir streteb- 
ing away before the eye of the ene until he mentally confessed it was 
a temple worthy of the Most High. The windows were enriched 
such as artist never had before conceived, and the lofty columns reared 
tall length towards a roof which seemed to claim kindred with the clouds, 
and to equal the firmament in expanse and beauty. But each line of this long- 
sought plan vanished the moment it was seén, and with a complete conviction 
of its excellence, when it was gone, not a portion of it could the architect re- 


member. 

‘* Your sketch is excellent,’’ eaid he to the unknown; “it és I haye> 
thought and dreamed of—what I have sought f'r and wished for, have oe / 
boon able to Apa, Give it to me on paper, and I will pay you wud | 
pieces. : : 

“Twenty pieces ! ha! ha! twenty gold piece’ !* laughed the ‘ 
‘Look here |’? and from a doublet that did ont seem big enough to hold 
the money, he drew forth a purse that certainly held a thousand. ; 

The night had closed in, and the architect was desperate. ‘If money can- 


i 
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not tempt you, fear shall force you;” and springing towards the stranger, he 
plucked a dagger from his and lield its point close to the breast of the 
mysterious draughtsman, in the attitude to strike. In a moment his wrists 
were pinioned as with a grasp of a vice, and squeezed until he his 
weapon, and shrieked in agony. Fa on the he writhed an eel 
upon the fisherman’s hook, but plunged and struggled in vain. When nearly 
fainting, he felt himself thrown helpless upon the very brink of the stream. 

‘*There! revive and be reasonable, eden that gold and steel have no 
power over me. You want | cathedral, for it would bring you honor, fame 
and — and you can have it if you choose,”’ : aire ’ 

‘* How ?—tell me how ?”’ . 

“ By signing this parchment with your blocd.’’ , 

‘* Avaunt, fiend |’? shrieked the architect; ‘‘in the name. of the Saviour I 
bid thee begone.’’ And so saying, he made the of the cross; and Evil 


One (for it was he) was forced to vanish before the hdly made 
time, however, to Be bday ** You'll come for the plan at BE 


The artist staggered home, half dead with ewer) J utter- 
ing, ‘‘ Sell my soul,’’, “‘toanorrow at midnight,?’ “ cad! fam? and 
other words which told the inward struggle his soul. When 


= waren his lodgings, he met the only servant he had going out wrapped 
er ¢ " : 
ng 80 late ?’’ said her surprised master. 


“ And where are you foi 

‘To a mass for a soul in purgatory,”’ was the rep! 

‘0, horror! horror !| no mass will avail me. To Vrertdétitig' tonments shall 
I be doomed;”’ and barrying to his room, he cast ery in tears of re- 
morse, irresolution and despair. In this state his Aiscoy 
him on her return from her holy errand; and, her soul being 
and kindly religion, she ad to know what had, caused such’ , 
spoke of patience fa suffer ng, and pardon by pave nang Her fell 
upon the disordered ear of the architect with a h ly comfort; he 
her what had passed. ‘ : 

‘Mercy on me |’ was herexclamation. ‘Tempted by the fiend 
so strongly, too!’’ and so saying, she left the chamber without another 
and hurried off to her confessor. i Ags 

Now, the corifessor of Dame Elfrida was the friend of the abbot, and the 
abbot was the constant coungellor uf the archbishop, and so, house 
keeper spoke of the wonderful plan, he told her that he would ‘see her 
master, and went at once to his superior. This digni 
skill from such wonderful sketches, and (hoping bisself areh- 

rom such wonderful sketches, and (ho one to be 
bishop) he hurried off to the bewildered pee ad 


tect. 
He found him sill in bed, and listened with surprise to, the glowing aesourit 
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of the demon’s 4 . 
** And would it be equal to all this ?”’- . 
** Tt would.”? 7 
“Could you build it?’ 
“yt could.» : 
‘* Would not pilgrims come to worship in such a ca’ the 
pe thousands.’’ 3 ' os en} via 
‘Listen, my son! Go at midnight to the appointed spot; take this 
with you;’’ and so saying, the abbot gave him a holy morsel of one of 
Eleven Thousand Virgins. ‘‘ Agree to the rey Ary the 
long desired, and when you have got it, and the One ans Byoyt, 
ment for your no show this sacred bone.’’, ine ; 
After long ponde: the priest’s adviee was taken; and in the gloom of the 
night the architect was seen tremblingly hurrying to the place of 


True to his t the fiend was and with 
artist on his paoaeditty: Teeter theal ‘his ' 
opened one, on which was traced the outlines of G 
another, written in some mysterious chatacter, and bavidgs pelle 
a Pop. ~ dearly for,’ . 

“ me examine w am to pay so Fad ; 
demon, with a smile and a ow {list would have 


done honor to the ft of the Emperor. 


Pressing it with one hand to ast, the ar ; 
ie No cea eyhgtet es toes | 
defi the cross * 
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a. aw ‘“‘ ¢ Good-will on earth, and peace to men,’ The cold winds blew, and round and round 
His angels sung: He taught the same. The sere leaves eddied; trees were bare; 


{° ROL, ‘ Good-will, and Peace’—what better claim And men moved slowly here and there, 
To be a God was needed then ? Trailing their shadows on the ground. 
BY ‘‘ Behold!” I sneered, ‘“‘the world without, 
An emblem of the world within : 


The darkness is the night of sin, 
And we the fools who grope about. 


RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 
( Written expressly for Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper.) 


How royally we keep His birth 
Who came to night to save mankind ! 
Without, dead leaves and frosty wind, 
Within, the cold unlighted hearth. m 


I waLxeEp the streets on Christmas eve, 
Between the darkness and the light ; 
It was a dull and lonesome night, 

The very houses seemed to grieve ! 


The spirit of the Christmas time, “It was not thus in days of yore, 


The birth of Christ, was with me then; 
I felt what Christ had done for men, 
His wisdom, and His love sublime. 


In brave and merry England’s prime 
Our fathers kept the Christmas time, 
The merry Yule that is no more. 


“The walls of hall and hut were hung 
With ivy, and with holly boughs, 
And minstrels went from house to house, 
And all night long their carols sung. 


“Two thousand years ago,” I said, 
“A Child was born at dead of night: 
No crownéd monarch saw the sight, 
The Child was born where beasts were fed. 


“ The jolly dancers shook the floor 
With country reels, which fiddlers played, 
And many a little man and maid 


‘*No purple robe enwrapt his limbs, 
He was but lapped in swaddling bands : 
No trump was blown about the lands, 











Only the angels sang their hymns. At blindman’s buff and shuttledore, 

“A single star, a torch of light, ‘** Good-will and Peace !’ the godlike words “* Peopled the corners with delight ; 
Guided the wise men to the spot; Are now the watchword of the day: The old folks sat at fox-and-goose, 
Few saw the light, and soon forgot We mouth them when we preach and pray, And let their tongues and fancies loose 

The wandering meteor of the night. And when we whet our battle swords ! ” In tales of lords and ladies bright. 

“ This little Child, so meanly born, My thoughts grew sad, and bitter too, ** And then the world of solid cheer 
Was Prince, was King, was King of Kings, For while I walked the dreary town In meats and drinks, for rich and poor; 
The Lord of all created things, The deepening night came darker down, The meanest kept an open door, 

Who came to men, a man forlorn! The moon was hid, and stars were few. For Christmas came but once a year ! 
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“Turkeys and capons roasted brown, 
Dishes of brawn, boar’s heads, and 
chief, 
. The never failing loin of beef, 
With jugs of ale to wash it down! 


“ They feast until the tapers shine, 
im And day is dead, and curfews toll ; 
At last they take the wassail-bowl, 
And drain the spiced and sugared 
wine ! 
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“The merry Christmas days are past, 
The antique plenty is no more: 
We feast alone, we bar the door, 

And make the blinds and windows 
fast. 





“This very night, when Christ was born, 
And when, if ever, men should be 
Filled with the sweetest sympathy 

For all the needy and forlorn, 


“‘ The streets are full of want and woe, 
Of hollow cheeks, and haggard eyes ; 
Even now, perchance, some beggar dies 
Of famine, in the falling snow !” 


The stars were gone, the sky was low, 
The roof of night had settled down ; 
It crushed the melancholy town, 

Until it crumbled in, in snow. 


I drew my cloak about my breast, 
And plodded on I knew not where, 
In sickly sorrow, and despair, 

Breathing a silent prayer for rest. 


I thought of all my bygone years, 
Of what I was, and might have been ; 
The calm without, the strife within, 
Until my eyes were dim with tears. 


**’Tis not for me,” I said, “to sneer 
At others for the sins I see ; 
My own should hush and humble me, 
Behold ! the sinner, Lord, is here ! 


‘¢ Man has no mission to mankind : 
It tasks the wisest and the best 
To rule the world within his breast, 
The wayward heart, the wandering mind. 


‘¢ God rules the world, and moulds at will 
Its tribes of men, and moulds to good: 
The evil Past, when understood, 

Is good, the Present better still.” 
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My heart grew lighter as the night 
the winds had ceased to 


Wore on; 
blow ; 

The withered leaves were laid in snow, 
And all the long dark streets were white. 


I saw the young, | saw the fair, 
Where window squares were touched with 
flame: 


Through opening doors their laughter 





came, 


And mellow music charmed the air. 

















“ The Past,” I said, “is dead and cold, 
And better so, ’tis wrong to grieve : 
I would not change this Christmas 
eve 
For all the merry Yules of old. 








“The Yule log and the wassail-bowl, 
The misletoe, may pass away ; 
We keep a better holiday, 

The perfect Christmas of the soul ! 





“TI celebrate Thy birth to night, 
Here, in the darkness and the 
snow, 








And Thou art with me as I go, 
Dear Christ! 
Light ! 


a Presence, and a 





“Thy mission was a double one, 
For God, and Man; with Thee began 
The Law of God, the Law of Man, 
The Sovereign Will that will be done. 


‘‘ Before Thou cam’st the world was blind, 


For what was False, or what was 
True, 
They did but guess, they never knew: 


Thou wert the Saviour of Mankind. 


“Thou wert the Truth ordained abové 
To slay the falsehoods of the Past, 
The fraud of priests, the crime of 
caste, 


And usher in the reign of Love. 


“The rights of man began with Thee, 
Incarnate Love! For where Love reigns 
Farewell to servitude and chains ; 

The Law of Christ is Liberty. 


“ And Liberty her dwelling-place 
Hath made with us; and I can see 
The vast Republics yet to be, 

The freedom of the human race! ” 


The stars were out, the moon was bright, 
For now the sky was clear of snow: 
No cloud above, no stain below, 

It was a pure and blessed night. 


The quiet of the earth and skies 
Had settled on my troubled heart : 
I seemed to walk with Christ apart, 
I walked the streets of Paradise ! 
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Doors epen at 634; to commence ai 7% o'clock... 
Prices of Boxes and uette, 50 cents ; Family Circle, 25 cents. 


ees CAN THE GREEN MONSTER, 

GABRIEL, ANTOINE and JEROME RAVEL. 

“x MARIEITA ZANFRET?A and YOUNG AMERICA. 

‘ An afternoon nee every Saturday. 

Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, 50 cents; the tier of. Upper Boxes (en- 

trance on Croshy street); 25 cents; Orchestra Seats, $1; Private Boxes, $5; 

Children to Parquette, Dress Circle and Boxes, half price. 
ALTERATION OF Time.—Doors open at 614; to commence at 7}. 








AURA KEENE’S THEATRE, 622 anp 624 Broapway, 
NEAR HovsTon STREET. 
Miss Laura Keene....... ape cepeccccpcosccnccs Sole Lessee and Directress. 
Now open tor the Season, with an able and efficient Stock Company. 
THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 
with new Costumes and beautiful Scenery. 
Doors open at 634; the performance will commenee at 734 o’clock. 
Dress Circle and Parquette, 50 cents; Balcony Seats, 75 cents; Family Circle, 
2% evnts; Orchestra Stalls, $1 each; Private Boxes, $5 and $7. 


OOD’S BUILDINGS, 561 snp 563 Broapway, NEAR 
PRINCE STREET. 
EE EE TEEPE POET | Bae ha ke ccnsccce coos Henry Wood. 
GEORGE CHRISTY & WOOD’S MINSTRELS respectfully announce to their 
patrons and the public in general that the above elegant structure is now open 
under the management of Henry Wood and George Christy, with en entirely 
new Programme. 
Stage Mauager.,........ 9000 0p cscccccccces cpecces Sylvester B'eeker. 
TYOASUTET . 5645500 o ace oe cineny db ove dbdpevcesvoovccers L. M. Winans. 
Tickets 25 cents, to all parts of the house. Doors open at 6; to commence at 
7% o’clock precisely. 














ARNUM’S AMERICAN MUSEUM.—New Dramatic Season. 
With an Entirely New and superior Company. 
Every evening at half-past seven o’clock. 
Also, the GRAND AQUARIA, or Ocean and River Gardens; Living Serpents, | 
Happy Family, &e Xe. 
Admittance, 25 cents; Children under ten, 13 cents. 





MPIRE HALL, No. 596 BROADWAY.—DR. KANE’S | 
ARCTIC VOYAGES, magnificently Illustrated, and vividly | 
portraying the sublime yet aw.ul grandeur of the | 
POLAR REGIONS, } 


CHARLES GAYLOR, Esq., 


with a description by 








the popular Author and Dramati-t. Vr. Kane's Arctic dresses, celebrated dog 
Etah, rifle and other relics on view every evening at 8 o’clock; Wednesday and 
Saturday afternoons at Z o’clock. Admission 25 cents; children half price. 
Terion.. close Saturday, January 9th. 
sy HE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY MODEL°:: 
ARTISTS OF THE FRENCH SCHOOL, 
At the OLD ART UNION ROOMS, No. 497 BROADWAY, 

After which the pictures will be returned to Europe. Open from 9 to 5 and 
7 to 10. Admission, 125 cents. B. FRODSHAM, Secretary. 

MERICAN EXHIBITION OF BRITISH ART is now open 

in the new Galleries of the National Academy of Design, one 

door from Broadway, in Tenth street, from 9a. m. to 5 p. m., and from 7 p.m. 
to10. Admission 25 cents. Season Tickets 50 cents. 








to Cokkesronvents.—-/f artists and amateurs living in distant parts of the Union, 
or in Central or South America, and Canadas, wili favor us with drawings of re- 
mariable accidents or incidents, unth written description, they will be thant ully re- | 
ceived, and if transferred to vur columns, a faiy, price, when demai , unll be 
paid as a consideration. If our officers of the army and navy, engaged upon 
our frontiers, or attached to stations in distant parts of the world, will favor us | 
with their assistance, the obligation will be cordially acknowledged, and every thing 
will be done to render such contributions in our columns in the most artistic 
mannr. 
on AGENCY.—Subscriptions received by Triibner & Co., 12 Paternoster row, | 
malin. 


FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
’ NEW YORK, DECEMBER 26, 1857. 


This is the Time to Subscribe and to Renew | 

Subscriptions. | 

Tur liberal offer which we published in our last issue has 

given great satisfaction, and large lists of names have been for- | 

warded to us, for the Paper and Magazine together, at Four 

Doliars a year for Loth. -We repeat the offer we made, and shall 
keep it open until the Ist of January, 1858. 


TAKE NOTICE! | 
FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER | 


: AND 

NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 

BOTH 
For Four Dollars. 

We make this liberal offer to the public to January 1, 1858, 
from the date of our present issue. We will send the Paper | 
and Magazine to one address for one year, for Four Dollars. 
The two are entirely distinct in the character of their literature and 
the subject of their engravings. ‘Together they form an amount 
of reading matter equal to three thousand Imperial Octavo pages; | 
while the number of engravings, nearly all of them original, | 
designed and cut by the best artists in the city, is very nearly 
two thousand. Remetier the, offer, dear reader, three thousand 


pages of splendid reading matter and two thousand fine engravings 
for Four Dollars per annum. 











PREMIUM FOR THE LARGEST LIST OF 
SUBSCRIBERS. 
To induce our friends to work for us and with us, we offer the 
following liberal Premiums, For the largest list of subscribers 
to our Magazine or Paper, sent in to us before the 15th of March, | 
1858, we offer a premium of 
Two Hundred Dollars. 
For the second largest list, 
One Hundred Dollars. 
For rhe third iargest list, 
Seventy-five Dollars. 
For the fourth largest list, 
Fifty Dollars, 
Those commencing to form lists will advise us of it, and every 
subscription sent by them will be recorded in their name, and 
the successful friendly canvassers will receive their Premiums 
on the 30th of March, or immediately after we publish the result 
in our columns. 
To those who are in earnest the work wil] be light, for without 
vanity we may say that both our New Fammty Macazrre and | 
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| Blue river. 


| from Hamburg is singularly disastrous. 


| movements. 


13 Frankfort street, N. Y. 
e+e ae. > a ; 

‘Tue storm in the Gulf of Mexico, which many thought would 
prove fatal to the little vessel which contained the enterprising 
filibuster, Gen. Walker, and his men, mercifully spared the ex- 
pedition and permitted its landing at San Juan del Norte, on 
November 25th, in broad daylight, and under the guns of the 
U. 8. ship-of-war Saratoga. Walker will not proceed inland un- 
til he receives reinforcements. On the 8dinst., the U..8. frigate 
Wabash sailed for San Juan, followed on the 4th by H.B. M. 
ships of the line, Brunswick and steam-frigate Leopard. They 
will probably blockade the San Juan, and at the,same time sta- 
tion a force to prevent Walker's passing up the river, Hischance, 
therefore, of receiving reinforcements is very dubious. A num- 
ber of bills have been introduced to both Houses of Congress. 
One to authorize the issue of $20,000,000 of treasury notes. 
Mr. Harris, of the Union, has been elected printer for the 
Senate. 7 

The Secretary of. War has determined upon his Utah policy, 
but the want of money in the treasury delays a commencement 
of operations. A large force will be organized in California, 
and the retreat of the Mormons to Sonora will be cut off. 

It is stated that nearly all the emigrant trains were suffering 
from Mormon depredations, their wagons being burnt and their 
cattle stolen. Large ‘quantities of grain and forage at Fort 
Bridger had been burnt by the Mormons, to prevent its purchase 
by the Government. They had also burned all the grass routes 
beyond Fort Bridger. The snow on the mountains was three 
feet deep, and the country was covered with it as far east as 
Buffaloes were very abundant. 

Senator Gwin has received a large number of letters from Cali- 
fornia, in which the writers express an intense desire to be mus- 









| tered into the service of the United States against the Mormons, 


who, it is mentioned, have emissaries throughout the State, and 
are meditating most serious mischief. 








Tue Parliament of Great Britain was opened by the Queen in 
person, on the 3d of December. The royal speech deplores the 
commercial crisis, and the general distress in every circle ; re- 


| commends that Parliament should pass a Bill of Indemnity for 
' the Bank of England ; congratulates the country upon the suc- 


v army in India, and directs the particular attention 
of Parliament to Indian affairs. It also speaks confidently of 
continued peace in Europe. Attention was also called to the 
laws regulating the representation of the people in Parliament. 

There were many very heavy failures in England, and in Ham- 
burg the failures were too numerous to particularize. The news 
Large shipments of 
silver were being made there from England. The fortnightly 
export of silver to the East averaged over two millions of 
dollars. ‘ 

The Adriatic reached Liverpool after a passage of a little over 
ten days. The ‘‘Leviathan’’ has been moved still further to- 
wards the water, and the engineers have a perfect control of her 
At the latest dates she had five feet of water 
under her, and it was thought that she would be atloat by the 
Sth or 9th inst. 

Two of the newly elected French Deputies refused to take the 
oath, and their seats have been declared vacant. It is said there 
is to he a new enactment enforcing the oath to the Emperor, as 
a preliminary to becoming a candidate at the election. ‘he 
Queen of Spain had been delivered of a prince. The Spanish 
Court refuses to accede to the demand of Mexico, that its envoy 
shall be receivedsagoa preliminary to the negotiation. The ac- 
counts from Cubjimeceived at Madrid, state that the squadron 
as:embled there was ready to sail at a moment’s notice, to act 
against Mexico or elsewhere. Soldiers seasoned to the climate 
had alone been selected for the service. The artillery had been 
largely increased, and one thousand marines were on board the 
squadron. 

‘The crisis at Stockholm is said to have become exceedingly 
alarming. ‘The cold in Russia has already set in, and the river 
was frozen at Archangel. ‘There -is no later news from India, 
but recruiting on a very large scale is going on in England, and 


| the utmost willingness to enlist is evinced. 


Postscript. 

Consols closed for money at 914 a 913, and for account, 923 a 
92}. Breadstuffs were very dull, with a declining tendency. 
Provisions were very dull. The Bank of Frange had reduced 
the rate of discount one per cent. ‘The money market was un- 
changed. News from India is a week later. General Havelock 
was hemmed in at Lucknow. Sir Colin Campbell was marching 
to his relief. 

GOSSIP’ FOR THE LADIES. 

Aut ‘ladies are enthusiastic in the matter of gloves and handker- 
chiefs,.. Let any individual who wishes to make a sensation in their 

: ‘ ll to his fitting out in these two indispensable points of 
. appreciate fine moustaches and Apollo features, but 
voluntary admiration to him who is bien gantée, ana 
thes a mouchoir like a cobweb of perfumed snow! 
Sand New York the handkerchief is becoming a kind of 
exponent by which you may read the rank, wealth or station of its 
bearer. The fair one of Fifth Avenue and Fourteenth Street has 
her breakfast handkerchief, fine and delicate as 2 dream, her dinner 
handkerchief, loaded with elaborate embroidery and edged with 
coffee-colored thread lace, and in evening costume she carries a bit 
of perfumed linen-cambri¢ ;with the corners worked in exquisite 
designs of snow-stitch, satin-stitch and every other cunning device, 
and the whole bordered with a rich, deep Honiton lace. The ex- 
pense of these elegant trifles is almost incredible, and it requires a 
small fortune to keep a lady of fashion in handkerchiefs alene. 

But when the gentlemen spend such fabulous sums in fast horses, 
diamond pins, &c., who would have the heart to grudge a few hun- 
dred dollars to the ladies on this point, so necessary to their happi- 
ness? 

Gregoire, the celebrated Terpsichorean authority of Vienna, has 
introduced a new dance, under the name of the “Reichs Qua- 
drille,” which consists of six figures, German, Hungarian, Polish 
Italian, Tyrolean and Viennese ; and popular rumor says that it will 
excite a furore equal to that aroused last winter by “ Les Lanciers.” 


All our lady readers who happen to have charming little feet and 
trim little figures (and of course they all have), will be glad to exer- 
cise them in a new and fascinating dance. 








' goy New Yorker, 
Jali 
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y along, 
pp ial te tae 
chance a on the ng swains 
, arrayed in shining /hats and TO ene 
ladies ! don’t trust too implicitly in those mild and dovelike looks; 
the moment those creatures in patent leathers and broadcloth tu 
from lovers to husbands, Socomt morose and- gloomy sa 
who grumble if a button is off their shirts, and swear—yes, 
swear—when the dressmaker’s billis sent in! = == % ©. 
We have a most entertaining bit of aristocratic gossip to relate to 
our fair readers this week—a morceau of scandal which affects the 


any 
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pongeet circles, and is rumored everywhere—whispered in the rose- 
co 


ored shadows of Fifth ‘Avenue boudoirs, and talked about in the 
saloons of Twenty-third Street. Four or five years ago, a 
much distinguished in fashionable cireles, went to 
fornia, leaving a very loveiy young wife behind. Well, time 
crept on, and no letters arrived; the pretty wife got tired of main- 
taining solitary state in her brown stone ‘mansion, and ed 
apartments at a certain large and brilliant hotel on Broadway. The 
gaiety there proved congenial to her nature,and she soon recon- 
ciled herself to the idea that her “‘ poor dear husband” was dead 
and gone, and a few weeks she was married to a lively and 
handsome suitor, who was only one of numerous aspirants for her 
smiles who had long surrounded her, : 

We behold her then at dinner in a magnificent full dress of lilac 
silk, with diamonds glittering on her beautiful throat and arms, 
directly under the great chandeliers of the dining-hall. Her young 
bridegroom was at her side, very attentive, and evidently in the 
seventh heaven of bliss. Dinner was about half over when a stranger 
entered and took a vacant place opposite to our newly married 
couple. His face was literally covered with a fine, luxuriant growth 
of raven hair, which left nothing visible save .a pair of very black 
eyes and a deeply bronzed forehead. How was the lovely bride to 
recognize, in this hirsute mortal, her first husband ! 

Here was a fine position fora returned Californian. Sitting coolly 
at dinner, opposite his own wife, with an impertinent young dog 
talking all sorts of nonsense to her. But he endured it very patiently 
until some one present addressed her as Mrs ——, of course calling 
her by her new name, This was too much for.our Californian. He 
leaped across the table in an instant, ejected the astonished bride- 
groom from his seat, and addressed him in a tone of thunder, ‘Sir, 
my name is ——, and this is my wife!” 

e leave our readers to imagine the rest of this scene—the hys- 
terics of the lady, the astonishment of the guests, the blank horror 
of the second husband, and the general confusion of the room. 
Suffice it to say that the occurrence has furnished the fashionabie 
world with a fertile topic of conversation. 

Our gossiping pen has flown on with unusual rapidity this week 
and we attribute it to the fact that we are nestling in the easiest and 
most luxuriant of all easy chairs—a chair just fitted to write and 
read and dream in. It laps us round in its silken elasticity, and the 
only trouble is that we are so very unwilling to get up and leave its 
refreshing ease. It is the very thing for a lady to oceupy while read- 
ing Dickens, or embroidering muslin, and we would advise all our 
fair friends to coax their husbands to go at once to M. W. King & 
Sons, 438 Broome street, in this city, and procure them one for a 
Christmas present. N. B.—Don’t let the lazy fellows get into it 
themselves, with a cigar, or you'll never have a chance to enjoy it 
yourselves. 

Among the events most talked of this week is the brilliant wedding 
in fashionable life which came off on Thursday evening at the 
Metropolitan Hotel. ‘The bride was the beautiful gy Fe Ross, 
of Western New York, and the bridegroom Mr. Matthew S. 
Chambers, of this city.' All the parlors were thrown open, and the 
entire suite of magnificent apartments, extending along the front of 
the building, were converted into salons and reception-rooms for the 
accommodation of the aristocratic assemblage. The scene was 
almost like a glimpse into fairy land; the rooms all opened into one 
another, and the splendid mirrors, the gold, ‘crimson and emerald- 
covered furniture and frescoed ceilings, lighted by the blaze of 
countless immense ‘chandeliers, seemed like an enchanted world. 
About three hundred guests were present, and no untoward circum- 
stance marred the general success of the evening. 

The bride was attired in white watered satin, delicately trimmed 
with blonde on the waist and sleeves, and a wreath of white jessamine 
and green leaves encircled her golden-brown ‘hair. A superb white 
lace veil fell from the weath in graceful folds nearly to the floor, and 
a bouquet of pure creamy roses completed her bridal array. The 
dress of the gentleman was in the best possible taste, a suit of plain 
black, with white vest, anda cluster of roses to correspond with the 
bouquet carried by the lady. 

The banquet was tempting and superb in the highestdegree, An 
enormous bank of flowers occupied a prominent place on the table ; 
it was composed of camellias, white roses, orange buds, heliotropes 
and the richest and rarest blossoms, that can be imagined. The 
board was loaded with all the delicacies of the season; temples, 
pyramids, ices and confections glittered on.every side. But the gem 
of the entertainment was the bridal cake itself, which occupied the 
centre of the table, and was surmounted with an exquisite device of 
two snow white doves, each bearing a ring in its beak. We under- 
stand that the cost of this splendid banquet was about one thousand 
dollars. Dancing and other festivities completed this brilliant even- 
ing, and the next morning the happy couple set out for Washington 
and the South, where their honeymoon is to.be passed, 

We understand that the bride is immensely rich, and as lovely intel- 
lectnally as sheis personally. The happy episode of this wedding will 
long be remembered in New York, and the whole affair reflects the 
highest credit on the well-known taste and judgment of the Messrs. 
Leland of the Metropolitan. 








— Iranistan, the home of Barnum, near Bridgeport, was totally destroyed by 
fire on the.night of Thursday, the 17th inst. I+ was probably one of the most 
unique establishments in the country. Barnum had just begun to refurnish 
the house. 

— The artists of Washington have opened a gallery of their own, which is 
filled with fine pictures. 

— (General Haske!l, of Tennessee, has published a poem “ suggested by his 
restora ion to health frora recent mental distraetion.’’ The effusion, which iy 
long ad very wild, is dedicated to the matron of the Lunatic Asylum. 

— loars are entertained that the Oxford, from Leghorn, which bas on board 
Powers’ statue of Webster, bas been lost at sea with her pgecious freight. 

-— The chivalry ot Alabama held a tournament at Montgomery a few days 

ince, and Madame Octavia Le Vert was chosen Queen of Love and Beauty. 

-— The death of Crawford has caused sincere regret among the artists in Rome 
and throughout Italy. 

— Gen. Henningsen and Colonel Lockridge are in Washington, taking a 
birds-eye view of matters generally. They profess no doubt of the success of 
Walker. 

— A flock of forty-two llamas arrived in New York on the 15th inst., from 
Aspinwall. . 

— Charles Mackay was welcomed last week at the Twelfth street school by 
five hundred children singing one of his own ballads, He related to them a 
fairy tale, and promised them an original song. 

— Sam Hammond has left politics to devote himself to literature and law: 
He is well known as a brilliant writer. 

— Santa Anna is living at Carthagena, in quiet repose, master of himself, 
and resting on a pillow of doubioons. Money, craftand intrigue are his com™ 
panions. 

— Captain Meigs proposes to improve the ventilation of the new Hd at 
Washington by a steam fan, which is capable of throwing ninety thousand 
cubic fect of solid air into the Hall per minute. 

— Prescott, the historian, may be daily seen in the streets of Boston, taking 
long walks, and at the sume time musing on his future volumes on Philip of 
Spain. 
ie Eugene Warbourg,a mulatto sculptor from New Orleans, is now in 

iorence. He gives promise of distinction in the and b letters from 
Mr. Soulé, Mrs. Stowe, and the Duchess of Suthedan’. weet 


— The richest man in EoglanJ is the Marquis of Westminster, His property 
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ng all his wealth, he is a mean, miserable fellow 
— The bridegroom elect of Lola Montes, the Prince Solkowski, is about forty 
years of age, and immensely:wealthy, | 
— A. T. Pierce, the carbuilder, who fled this country several years ago, 
leaving some of the banks if “po of forged notes, isin Chili, making 


ae 





of Nicaragua and Costa Rica, fortwo reasons. 
— A very* enthusiastic meeting of the Democracy- took place in the 
ret eee eee, er. een 


distinguished politicians, and of the President fully endorsed, while 
the “‘bolters’’ among ‘the fedéral government and the Sachems of Tammany 
were firmly denounced. u 

— Dr. Hurt, Indian agent and only ‘Gentile’ United States officer whe 
remained in Utah after the other officials left last spring, effected his escape 
and reached Col. Johnston’s camp on the Sweet Water. Previous to the 
departure of the other federal officers Dr. Hurt took refuge with a band of Utah 
Indians, about twenty «f whom guided him through the passes of the moun- 
tains. He was.six weéks reaching the South Pags. y 

— The annual ball of the Thistle Association took place at Niblo’s Saloon on 
Thursday evening, the 17th inst. It was brilliantly attended, and the dancing 
was kept up to a late hour, to the satisfaction of all present. 

— General Tom Thumb is so dangerously ill in France that he is not expected 
to live. 

— Our Brooklyn friends have erected a splendid new concert and ball-room 
on the corner of Fulton and Orange streets. It will hold two thousand people. 








FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


The American Wife of Omar Pasha about to give Concerts 
+3 — im Paris, 4s. 
A ton, of the most inter order, has just arrived in Paris, in 
the perréi of the wife of Omar Pas This lady is an American, frém the 
pure and Puritanical city of Philadelphia, who, objecting to the exaggerated 
Orientalism of sentiment displayed by her husband, vouchsafed some appro- 
riate remarks, chosen from ap te Christian texts, u the subject 
ereupon, Omar Pasha, ans these in language taken from the Koran, 
the lady declared heaelt no longer bound-te follow the Jaw laid down by a 
husband, whore tenets had evidently grown as loose as his trowsers, fled from 
the conjugal tent, and has come to Paris to join her sister. Omar Pasha, mean- 
while, has taken to himself many wives, in eastern fashion—some seventeen 
or twenty are said to be the number. He declares that his despair will lead 
him to fifty, at least; and lays all his anti-Christian conduct to his American 
wife’s door. 

As usual, the lady comes among us armed but with one resource against 
misfortune. As usual, that cne resource is the—piano! She has announced 
her intenticn of giving concerts, and will a sey in the rich costume given her 
by the Sulten. The Pasha reiuses to make her any allowance, as he proclaims 
himself ready to receive her back again; but the quiet Philadelphian prefers 
her silent, solitary reign over one single heart to the mighty oem she is invited 
to enjoy over the horde of slaves who are henceforth to share with her the 
flapping canvas of the tent before mentioned. One of Omar’s French 
aides-de-camp, M. le Baron de P——, wlio has every reason to envy the sang- 
froid with which the Pasha treats the affair, is said to have attempted to reasun 
with him, and upon hearing of the lady’s fntention of making the name of 
Omar Pasha an attraction on the.concert bills, tried to persuade him to put in 
opposition. ‘Ah, bah!” exclaiined. the. Pasha; ‘‘ what signifies this thing? 
If the tickets are cheap I will take one myself.”’ 

How a Russian: Princess tried to Convert her Prisoner into 
f her Husband. 

A severe dal bas_been occasioned bythe discovery of the extraordinary 
means re! to by a certain Russian’ princess, well-known in the higher 
circles in Paris and London,.to instire to herself the rebellious heart of the young 
Prince G+, known. amongst us as the Bolognese Apollo. Tve poor, frightened 











Italian bad fled from Naples, from Genoa, trom Florence, from pn and at 
last to Paris, always with the perseveri cons at. heels. He had been 
advised by some rsd friends to come tog of . police, 
which, they ™m, ia France ,#pecial protection qmankind 
inst gosecu 4 after sex;.but, to his o e fou en this 

no avail, for the princess, wing him up. shone, by dint of 
promises and coaxing had induced him to a vita’ to her vilia at 


Aubonne near Montmorency. Here she has detatfie® him for more than two 
months, under bolt and bar, resolved to let him have neither respite nor 
liberty till he consented to sign the contract of marriage. Her immense fortune 
exempts her from any suspicion of interested motives in this resolve; but the 
young prince has held out, boldly preferring, to her very face, ennui and 
captivity to the prospect held out. It needed the arrival of his uncle in Paris 
to lend the discovery ofthe plot, which has ended in the liberation of the 
prince, of couree, and the departure of the Russian lady, beaten and discomfited, 
from Paris. This sort of proceeding is not unusual in little Russia, whence 
comes the lady. We all remember the kidnapping of poor Lizst after his 
concert at Prince Woronzoff’s at Kiew, and his disappearance for several 
months. This confinement (not solitary, however,) in a stronghold belongi 
to the Countess V——, and his sudden appearance at Odessa, pale, frighten 
and speechless amongst the anxious and trembling crowd of his admirers. 


The Son of Schamy!l to lead the Circassians against the 
Russians. 


A rumor has reached us from Schamyl’s camp of the intended expedition 
gainst the Russians, to be headed by the young Prince Djameledin, the eldest 
son of Schamyl, who has been brought up at the Court of St. Petersburg, and 
is well versed in the tactics of European warfare. This youth is the favorite 
child of the chief by the wife he loved best, Patimate, who died at an early 
age, and for whose loans Sehamy!] is said to remain inconsolable still. He was 
taken prisoner at the age leven, and carried away to St. Petersburg, where 
he was placed at the Imperial Military Sch fh 


ool, and every care taken o 





8 edu- 
cation, On, the capture of the: Georgian Princesses Tchatchatvadzé, by 
<chate¥, all tansom wot tof . by the chief, save the restoration of his ‘son. 
After.evegy negotia . —_ been tried without effect, the Emperor was fain to 
8 sal 
s life. He has 


ed this (xchange as one of the greatest 
y waiting for Sc yl’s death, to send 
the yo inge Dj “eit his civ: 
rians to the e had 
deceived years.of mountain air, and his father’s aie 






tion, to — over the Circas- 
ved to render him an easy vassal. 
scipline, 


bave caused the young man.to forget the military school and his debt of grati. 
ted See © be @more acharyg enemy of Russia than his father 


ood a my Mosaié Items. 

Some .interesting marriages ‘are talked of in theatrical circles. Malle. 
Borghese, the beautiful singer of the Theatre Lyrique, leaves to marry a 
trading captain of Bordeaux, who takes her out, as it were, a part of his ven- 
ture. Wherever his vessel, La Jolie Javotte, touches, his wife will give a con- 
cert. The concert giver, the merchandize disposed of, away sails the Jolie 
Jayotte for otber climes. There is something new under the sun at last! The 
say Malle. Sophie Dulcken is about to marry Radzivil, the richest land. 
owner in Poland. 

There are three celebrated singers now living in style and affluence in 
through the brilliant marriages . ade by their talents alone. Sophie Cruvelli 
(now Baronne Vigie), Adelaide Kemb’e (now Mrs. Sartoris), and Giudita Ciami, 
married to the millionaire banker of Odessa. 

‘¢ A Case of Conseience”’ is the title of a new farce produced lately in London. 
A young gentlemen in the law, in chambers in the Temple, and out of luck, out 
of money, and almost out of his mind, sudden'y finds this paragraph in a 
leader : “If a man by p a wire could cause the death of a rich man in 
China, and inherit his p: y without the murder being discovered, would he 
be strong enough to resist the temptation?’’ Mr. Clamber thinks this is some 
mysterious reflection on his own state, and fancies that the experiment has 
only to be tried by himself to become a fact. In his insane imaginings, he 
thinks the bags of the house he lodges in is the wire alluded to, and at iast 
tugs thereat, when, to his astonishment, a ot-book containing £5,000 falls 
at his feet. He is in the height of desperation, 2nd endeavors to .ose the dia- 
bolical gift, and seeks, by speculating on the stock exchange, against the ap- 
parent probabilities, to get rid of the money, but has the misfortune to win 
£10,000, At this moment, however, an owner turns up for the lost pocket- 
book, and he finds the money won to be very serviesable in arranging his love 
sffairs and matrimony in a satisfactory way. 

A supernatural drama called ‘‘ The Headless Man,”’ is meking a sensation at 
the Adelphi Theatre, London. ‘The hero, Karl Blitzen, a siudentof q 
is the leader of a band of rebbers, and there is a reward offeréd for his head. At 
one of his places of rendezvous, an inn in the mountains, he meets a noble lady 
Christine, who is journeying with her betrothed, Count de Valberg. Karl is 
enamored her, and discovers that he has a mesmeric power over Christine ; 
and after pla numerous vagaries, resolves to stop the cortage on the road, 
and self of the fair dame. He is, however, arrested just in the 
moment 7 pene and condemned to be beheaded. A physician, Dr. 
Neiden, bare. ais ‘body, and after he is executed experiments upon it 4 la Prank- 
enstein, anid, rext it to life, making a very nice join. Karl, with renewed 
vitality, feels rned love, and starting after his inamorata, arr at the 
moment of Christine’ marriage, exercising his magnetic Ry slapd arte 
He seeks a quarrel with the count, and kills him ; but in thé t of his 
triumph he unwittingly stabs Christine, and himself falls a victim to an evil 

pirit, who bes continually followed him about as a sort of intimate and inciter 


to evil 
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M. A.; “ Walter Milligan and! 
mandment,” by William Smyth Rockstro; “ 
D.cember, edited by the Ra A 
translated ‘rom the German; 
mise,’’ if William Smyth 7 
Tongue.” by William Sm Rockstro; 
Young,” by A. L. 0: E.: “The Frientig of Free 
by William Smyth Rockstro; ‘‘The Christian’s ie Young 
Churchman’s and Churchwarden’s Household Library; “A Christmas ana 
ef Yéar’s Gift to a Child or Young Person,” with general Catalogues, &c., 


These works are distinguished by clear, simple, straightforward writing, 
argumentative and illustrative, but all within the compass of the intelligence 
of —. Every aie? is treated meen frp forcibly, = : =o 
spirit of pers» and with that eness of purpose wh culated 
to impress the mi: f youth, and Pag3 its confidence and love. The sto- 
ries are replete with an interest, appealing strongly to the best sympa- 
thies of our nature, and-the moral they contain i#always clear @nd true to the 
principles of Divine legislation. Wecan commend the works above enume- 
rated with the utmost cordiality, not only forthe admirable matter they con- 
tain, but for the elegant and substantial manner in which they are brought 
out. Some of them contain very fine illustrations, by the first artists of 
America and England; they are all clearly.printed on fine paper, and are ele- 
gantly and. sirenely bound, , [bey ere suitable and beauti.ul presents for 
young people, and 1] nds of them should be distributed at this time, as the 
most appropriate and valuable Gift for Christmas and New Year’s. 

HcsBanp ‘versus Wirz, on Nosopy to Brame. With original Designs, by A. 

Horrix. _ Rutid & Carleton, 810 Broadway, New York. 

This is # humorously satirical ‘similar in character-to the famons ‘ No- 
thing to Wear.’’ The subject is universally popular, for there is a ‘‘ Nobody”? 
in every family, and will assuredly tickle the popular fancy, and consequently 
command a large s:le. It is said to be written by one of the most celebrated 
comi¢ writers of the day. Many have guessed at the paternity of the poem, 
but at present the name isa mystery. It is got out in the most exquisite 
style by Messrs Rudd & Carleton. It is beautifully printed in two colors upon 
paper of the finest and richest quality;:the designs are in Hoppin’s best style, 
and the binding is all that could be desired. “We are justified in saying that a 
more truly elegant volume was never issued from the hands of a publisher. 








MUSIC. 


ITALIAN OPERA, FourTEENTH StTREET.—The continued sickness 
of Herr Formes produced seme signal disappointment during the last week, 
On Monday, “ Lucrezia Borgia’’ was substituted for ‘‘ Martha.’’ On Thursday 
the Grand Oratorio was postponed, and a great deal of disappointment and 
annoyance resulted therefrom. No one who has seen and heard Herr Formes 
but will sympathize with those who went te the‘opera to hear him, and re- 
turned without success. He is one of the most genial artists that we have 
had visit us, and he is also one of the most thorough and admirable of singers 
and actors. His sickness has been a source of un eigned regret to thousands, 

After the present week, we understand that the company will play a brief 
engagement in Loston, where we have no doubt that a great success awaits 
them, ‘ 

Madame Caradori, the new singer, is expected here by the Capada. She is 
announced to appear both in German and English opera, also in the great ora- 
torios. When Mr. Ullman combines all his elements, he will have a mbp- 
strously large and very effective company. The question now seems to.be, not 
only where he will play atter February, but where they will pay. i ¥a3 

In March, as we understand it, the lease reverts to Mr. Marshall, of the 
Broadway Theatre, and the company under the direction of Max at 
Havana will take their place at the Academy. If this arrangement is really 
made, we shall have Italian opera during the whole of the spriug and summer. 


THeopore Ersreip’s Musical Qu4RTEetTE Soirke.—Our readers will please bear 
in mind that the first of that delightful soirées takes place next Tuesday even- 
ing, December 29th, at Dodworth’s Academy. The programme wiil-be oneof 
rare interest. Besides the beautiful quartettes, Madame Graever Johnson, 
one of the most admirable pianists of the day, will perform, and a young lady 
amateur of much talent will sustain the vocal parts of the entertainments. 
Those who really love fine music shonld be present on this occasion. 

Signortna Tueresa Paropt —This distinguished and popular artist, who has 
been sent to Europe at least a half a dozen times by the papers, positively de- 
parted last week, but for St. Iago de Cuba, and not for Europe. She accepted 
the offer made her for this place, for it was too large and evnsequently too 
tempting to resist, Parodi is the mo-t popular singer through the United 
States that ever visited us; Ler name alone is a certain card of attraction. A 
falland excellent company goes with her, and we have no doubt she will meet 
with brilliant success, 








DRAMA. 


LARA KeEenr’s THEATRE.—After a run of unexampled success, 
“The Sea of Ice, or a Mother’s Prayer,’’ has been obliged to give way before the 
new attraction of a real, downright, positive Christmas Pantomime, and no 
mistake. Laura Keene, with most admirable tact, has hed tls holiday spe- 
clalty in preparation for a long time. She bas spent any atnount of money on 
it, and we will venture to assert that “‘ Harlequiti Bluebeard” will have a run 
success equal to the ‘‘SeaofIce.’”? We advise all our young friends to bear in 
mind the laughable Christmas Pantomime, ‘‘ Harl:quin Bluebeard,” and not to 
fail to worry thelr respected parents. until they tuke thes to Tétura Keene’ 
Theatre to see it. a PP -" ue hn ; 
Broapway THRagRe +The production of the new 
at this establ Da apreved a brilliant succes 
spirited horses, and the.mip 
great to be resisted. ‘ 
are truly startling 











p entertainments 





applause. holiday amus ,and “take us to sec 
the horses ery for some weeks to come. 

Nie1o’s Garpen.—The Ravels are preparing their funniest pieces, and design 
to excel themselves. in humor and eccéntricities for the especial benefit of 
holiday folks. Their most admirable pantomimes w'll be produced with all 
their wonderful tricks, transformations and supernatural ehanges, gorgeous 
acénery, superb dresses, and artists in their peculiar live unequalled ip the 
world. This is no idle boast. The Ravels have no equal, search where we will; 
and this we believe and will maintain. Our holiday people will remember 
Niblo’s Garden without our recommendation, for Niblo’s is as well known 
throughout the United States as the Capitol at Washington, and as a genera! 
thing its visitors go away more contented and with faces more smiling and 
cheerful than they do from the White House. Of the two we  eticemer, our 
readers to go to Niblo’s. 


BarnuM’s AMERICAN MUSEUM —The feature of attraction at this popular 
establishment has been and is a local comedy from the Anglo-American, by a 
corps of inimitable star authors, ‘The Rich of New York, or, Live and Let 
Live,”’ which has met with great success. It is supposed to have been writien 
by eighteen and a half celebrated dramatic authors—six of whom designed the 
pilot, six others wrote the dialogue, and the other six worded the work of the 
preceding twelve, and the half one furnished the ghost of an idea. Thi: an- 
nouncement is, of course, a pleasant satire upon a certain y establishment 
uptown The piece has, however, been successful, and the ether entertain- 
ments, with the charming Mrs. Charles Howard as star, are full of capital 
things to please the holiday folks. 


Woop’s Bunpive.—This temple of the sable Momus nightly re-echoes with 
the hearty laughter of thousands, excited by the wit andthe dry humor 
of George — and his assistants. There is no of the fun to be obtained 
here, and there is morein contemplation. 

Mr. George Holland, the funniest man, the drollest of drolls, has accepted an 
engagement with Christy & Wood, and will appear in a series of his most 
humorous farces, adopting for the present that dark complexion which is so 
popular at this establishment. Mr. Holland is a Sang one thorough astor, 
and, as a farceur, lias few if any equals on the stage. e congratulate the 
public, and also Messrs. Christy & Wood, on this very valuable acquisition. 

Art Exmunirions.—Our holiday seekers should bear in mind where they can 
pass a few hours bly and also we mig ps OR ow them remember, first, 
the ‘‘ French Exhibition of Modern Painters,”’ w contains some most ex- 
quisite pictures, whose beauty grows upon you the more you gazé. This is 
well worth the warm patronage of an eniightened public. Next comes the di- 
versified and excellent collection called the ‘‘ Exhibition of Modern English 
Paintings.’’ These will be found full of interest, and the water-colors will 
¢harm all cultivated minds. There are rare gems in this collection, and it con- 

ains besides the celebrated piece of sculpture, by Miss Hosmer, the Beatrice 
ci. Lastly, or firstly, as your inclination may direct, there is the t 

of the ‘‘ Kane Arctic Expeditions,’’ which is fully equal toall 
eaid in ita praise. We can commend of these exhibitions 
warmly, and can promise much 
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our correspondents 
compelled to cut off our notes of games. Will 
Friends, is our apology accepted? Again, no one neglected. 
M. M. L. prepreg Pee orem referred to in your letter is not—no 
matter, we are understood, ~We have no means of knowing whether ‘ 
Mr. Lewis’s works on Chess can be procured in Boston. staunton’a 
HE where as Futon eel ew Yo, hs See seen 
er. 3 ee 8 ew a 
Chess books constantly on hand. . 
T. Frere, Bipoklyn Chess Clib.—Thanks for your kind attention. The game 
ep bel sg Mr. L. Paulsen and Master Charles Graet will appear as early 
a it ban 


J. B. Latty, Louisville —Your will appear_at an early day. The move 


- ted for White's — i Pe y and 

u as you will shortly iw. of that geme will 

Pact rng. ag 700 Monthly. ni a5 

Law Sropent, Yale.—Before Black can be scientifically checkmated as ) ou will 
have it, he has at his d a bushel of cheeks, which be may i * 
nately scatter on his W tpg = Moye thus sa himself from a ernsh- 
ing mate (?), therefore White, rather than to be mutilated de ce/te maniére, 
adopts our own sieeee soletien hiner area? he: 

; BLACK. 


WHITE; 
1 R to Q5 (ch) Kt tke R 
2 Kt to Kt 4 mate. 

T. M. Browy.—You jeopardize our little reputation by your apparent care- 
lessness of analyzing your problems. Two of our correspendents, T. French, 
of Cincinnati, and J. A. P., of Salem, have sent us @ six move solutioa o: 
your at ony be are aware of your — brain, but our wise counsel is 
to make fewer and more correct ones, It been error placed 
too implicit confidence in your abilities. True, vith the Viimioes 
respondence on Land, we have not as much time aa is consistent to analyze 
thoroughly our numerous contributions. Our courrou is not so terrible but 
that we can thank you for your two last. One of them has another solution 
from the one intended, 


M. W., New Bedford.—Had we more space and less fear to. be accused of 
“ flourishing our own trumpet,’’ we would be tempted to publish your ver 
flattering note. We admit that New Orleans is ; 
Paul Morphy. Singuiar coincidence that!. The ——e of “Le 
cernét” is “ The hemmed-in King.” A petulant Frenchman in such a “ fix’’ 
would naturally say, ‘‘ Je sais enfoncé !’? When you next visit New York 
inquire for us at the Club, 19 East Twelfth street. Its are held on 
every Tuesday, Thursday and Friday evenings. Solution correct. 

Crimic, N. Y.—Very correct discrimination ; others “have noticed it as well. 
For our part, we never could account for the one-sided ai very ¢ ting(?) 
inclinations of that obscure individual during those busy unless he 

uestion. usualy diea 


the scissoring business of the establishment in q 
natural death. 

C. A. SHaw, Rising Sun.—We hope that the Chess Monthly has safely reached 

you. . 


W. W. K., St. Louis —letters received and weleomed. The corrected problem 
has pr: bably reached you. 


Incoaytro.—If the problem has reached us, it has potons been mislaid. We 
nD antagonist. 














eglect @, Much less an old friend. Nothing from any 
Please : br as soon. . 
J.¢., N a 








AN? we suppose, to ft 3 
Ches# ss. Will be pihbtinived y settle So 
early im thespring, A Enee Ppl 3 ae Ts i 
W. Fowsmr, Middleton, Gi. —Therd is-n°@hew Clb in New Ha 
are ignorant oe meeting.» Do you refér in your to 
oat Gr slips to regor | games. You take the tight course to an 





; tual pastime. # agit’ Se . i ‘wk why = 
® ON, Owego, N. Y.—Patiene ‘allion file, « ‘ae WP 
C. J. J., College St. James —Yourt turn ih me. Pag ee ay 
0. B. Hatt.—We acknowledge your solution of 104 in seven moves. * a 
Arnos, Boston —We will be grateiul for any real good game which you may 
send us. Solutions correct. ‘ 
Harr , Amberst College —If we have postponed answer'ng your letters ere 
it was n6t through individual favors to others ; such we sora.’ We 3 
ample time to do you full justice. Ail yourJetters will be answered in oor 
next. We strive to piease all impartially, : 


4 i tt j T 
Tas follo ts will surely be answered ta put sypnendicg sy 
Harr., College ; J. D., Portland ; Port t b; C. 4 
Wino: is letters received ; J. H. M.; ; i 
H L. Hy \Btooklyn ; T. M. Brown ; Dayid J, Miller, Santa Fe, New ig 
C.F. Johnson, Owego ; and the last but mot the least, . ; 


Crvcinnati Cagss Cius.—Throngh the kindness of Mr. T. French we have been fa” 
vored with ego nvek 1 The Clab formerly held its tings at the 
it has lately to Mr. Brook’s Roomis,. ; Four! 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. President, H. B ; 
M. P. McQuillen, Esq, ; Treasurer, J. H. E 
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PROBLEM CVIL—By W. W. K., St, Louis=White 
mate in three moves. 
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WhA_ 
E 
Game CVII.—(Evane’ Gamnir: at Limburger’s 
¢. Beer asd the kaiser, White given the odde of the Rook 
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GATHEBING THE MISLETOB. 


A BRIEF CHAT ABOUT CHRISTMAS. 
By Henry C. Watson. 
Ler us invoke the spirit of Old Christmas, and turning our back 
upon the matter-of-fact present, dwell for a while upon the 
hearty realities which meet us at every turn as we contemplate 
the past of the joyful Christmas season. We cannot blind our- 
selves to the fact that we are not as merry as our forefathers; we 
have our high days and our holidays, our games and our sports, 
but the character of our enjoyment is different. We have lost 
the zest for fun, aud we are deficient in that whole-souled, 
rollicking abandon which distinguished the sports and merry- 
makings of the good old English Christmas, the social New 
Year’s Eve, and the close of the holiday carnival—Twelfth 
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BRINGING HOVE THE YULE LOG. 


Night. It sometimes seems to us that, as the world grows older, 
the nature of man loses its elasticity—that even our youth is 
graver than the past generation, and a coming decrepitude is 
silently creeping over all things. Gigantic schemes, like the 
visions of an overtaxed imagination, give warning of a physical 
change, which, like the gloom that enshrouded the dark ages, 
shall obliterate the evi- 
dences of our advanced 
civilization, leaving the 
new race which shall 
arise to tread the paths 
over which we have so 
painfully toiled, and 
ibly advance a step 
yond us, when they 
in their turn shall 
make way for a new- 
created youth. 

We will merely 
touch upon the holy 
and beautiful associa- 
tions by which Christ- 
mas is invested—that 
— of our subject 

ving been treated 
with the power of in- 
spiration in the prece- 
ding beautiful poem, 
“A New Christmas 
Carol,” by our new 
and esteemed contri- 
butor, Richard Henry 
Stoddard. He has 
said all that we 
would have said, but in a fur more graceful and impressive 
manner. 

We will speak of Christmas as we have known it—of sports in 
which we have been an actor, and which, though lacking that in- 
tense and general hilarity which characterized the ancient Christ- 


THE GAME OF SNAP-DEAGON. 


CHRISTMAS CAROL SINGERS 








one of the most 
beautiful portions 
of Kent. It was 
an old manor 


full of ghostly gal- 
leries and mys- 
teriously unexpect- 
ed staircases. It 
was just such a 
place as a city 
youth would feel 
uncomfortable in; 
where he would 
walk at the twilight 
with nervous tre- 
pidation, and look, 
with increased pul- 
sation, furtively 
over his shoulder 
to see from whence 
proceeded _ those 
footste which 
seem: to follow 
wherever he went. 
But the hearts in 
this old country 
house would have 
made cheerful the 
dreariest hovel in 
the land. The old 
people and the 


GAME OF SNOW-BALLING. 


young men and maidens seemed bound 
together by a bond of love which showed 
itself in a thousand gentle ways—in kind- 
ness, charity and a genuine courtesy towards 
each other, which wore the air of a heart- 
refinement that education alone could never 
give. Simple in theirmanners but thorough 
in their breeding, for the gentle blood of 
many generations showed itself in the noblest 
type, the stranger felt the welcome offered 
not merely of lip utterance, but of heart 
sincerity. Religion with them was not 
more a conviction than an inheritance, for 
they worshipped where their forefathers had 
worshipped before them, and the old church 
spire seemed ever to point te them the way 
to God. By their neighbors they were loved, 
by the poor they were blessed. As the 
world goes they were old-fashioned; they delighted not in 
gorgeous furniture; they followed not the vain caprices of 
fashion; they thronged not their house with saucy menials; 
they pined not after routs and balls and late hours, but were 
content with their old oak carved furniture, though the chair 
backs were straight, and tapestried walls; their dress was 
rich but chaste; their servants were almost old friends; they 
were supremely happy in their own family circle, but always 
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CHRISTMAS DINNER IN THE OLD HALL. 


rejoiced to welcome 2 neighbor ; loved old music, especially Han- 
del, danced once a year at the county ball, went to bed early, 
owing nothing but good will to any living creature on the earth, 
and never owing to Heaven the evening or morning prayer of 
thankfulness for benefits received and mercies shown. 

Among such people it was my happiness to pass one Christmas 
time. Old-fashioned as we have described them, they were the 
cheerfullest beings we have ever known. Their cheerfulness 
sprung from goodness and content, and the ring of their laughter 
was musical in ‘oyousness. Old and young shared the sports 


CHILDREN’S PARTY. 


ay 
ef \y, for little pleasure would the children have found if the 
rp & did not participate in it. And love made the old people 
; again, levelling that distinction which age creates, without 





soon as the tardy 
morn of the day 
before Christmas isi . aie 
afforded sufficient light, having e a hearty breakfast, a 

party of us started for the woods, to gather the holly 
and the sacred misletoe. Such a whooping and laughing never 


GAME OF BLIND MAN’S BUFF. 


KISSING UNDER THE MISLETUE. 
resounded through the old trees before, and a merrier party 


never climbed the gnarled trees, or rolled in the virgin snow 
with keener zest, than the party there assembled. We were all 
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THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


too active to feel the cold; we sang while we worked, and when 
we had gathered enough of the green stores, we marched homeward 
with our trophies, 
to decorate the old 
Hall with the plea- 
sant symbols of 
Christmas. This 
afforded us employ- 
ment for the rest of 
the day. The fair 
daughters of our 
host and their young 
friends assisted us, 
and, if the truth 
must be told, the 
unaffected charms 
and the sweet com- 
panionship of our 
beautiful assistants 
made us linger over 
the work, which be- 
came, to some of us, 
at least, a labor of 
love. When the 
evening came we 
were hurried from 
our substantial tea 
by loud hurrahs, and 
on proceeding in a 
body to learn the 
cause, we found the neighbors and tenantry tugging away 
at an enormous bole of a tree, and we involuntarily cri 











BRINGING IN TOB BOAR'S HEAD. 


GOOD NIGHT—GOING HOME. 
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aloud, ‘The Yule Log! the Yule Log!” What confusion, 
what fun, what a din and a bustle, attended the triumphal 
entrance of this destined fuel for the great Hall! How 
the foaming tankard passed from lip to lip, and how it was 
yielded up with a heavy sigh, and seized with a shout by a 
thirsty neighbor, can be better imagined than described. Quiet 
was hardly restored, when through the keen night air rang out 
a quaint old melody, and we immediately ised the strange, 
wild strain of the Christmas Carol. .The voices were neither 
swect nor harmonious, but the music spoke of bygone genera- 
tions, and its rough form, added to the peculiar associations and 
surroundings, breathed a spirit of Olden-Time that threw a dreamy 
and saddened spell upon all. The humble singers were brought 
in to the Hall, and soon sang a livelier song as the blazing logs 
and the spiced ale diffused over them a genial warmth. 

The mysterious exhibition of the Christmas Tree (a recent in- 
novation, by the way), loaded with pretty gifts, trinkets and 
bon-bons, and the boisterous delight of the young folk, soon 
dispelled whatever of sadness lingered in our hearts, and when 
the desperate game of Snap-dragon commenced, the very spirit 
of fun broke loose, and the reign of the Lord of Misrule began. 
A regular game of romps, in which old and young joined, wound 
up the sports of the evening, and the accustomed family prayer 
dismissed us all to our rest, somewhat wearied with the plea- 
sures of the day, but not the less anticipating the pleasures 
of the morrow. 

A merry peal of bells, that rang out clear and bright in the pure 
air, ushered in the keen Christmas 2 
morning. We were all early astir, 
but no boisterous hilarity was ob- 
servable in the demesnor of any. 
The sactedness of the anniver- 
sary—its vital import to the human 
race—seemed to be felt by all. 
No straightlaced Puritanism re- 
strained the exuberant spirits of | 
youth, but the very atmosphere of 
the house seemed impregnated | 
with a quiet, reverent and thank- | 
ful feeling, and our conduct in- | 
voluntarily took the tone of the 
pervading sentiment. After a ‘jj, , | 
hearty and social breakfast, we all | | 
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prepared for Church. We were a 
very large party, and presented a 
formidable array as we wended our 
way between the tall, bare, gaunt 
trees which skirted the long 
avenue which led from the Hall 
to the village. Two by two we 
followed our venerable host and 
hostess, the young people pairing 
eff as their new-born predilections 
dictated. The wintry air, but 
little affected the warm sun, 
made every cheek glow with ruddy 
health, and the bright, unclouded 
eyes looking frankly each into the 
other, made our fair companions, 
even in their warm furry cos- 
tume, a hundred fold more be- 
witching than in their elegant eve- 
ning attire. 


The Old Church was crowded, - Sa \ i 
and as we listened to the simple AN 
and earnest services, surrounded * 
by contented and happy faces, 
with the symbols of Holy Christ- 
mas overhanging all, we felt that 
we had never seen the act of wor- 
ship so earnest, so impressive, so 
sincere. After the conclusion of 
the service, the hearty compli- 
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PUNCH AND JUDY AND THE CELEBRATED DOG ‘* TOBY."’ 


ments of the season were exchanged. “A Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New Year” resounded cheerfully on every side, 
and some of the more jovial added, “A pocketful of money 
and a cellar full of beer!” Before dinner we all went out 
for a rough and merry game of Snow-balling. Divided into 
sides, the action commenced, and swift and fast flew the harden- 
ed snow-balls through the air. Now we made a sortie, and 
seizing upon some unfortunate wight, rolled him in the snow 
and pelted him unmercifully, until the enemy, discharging a 
well-directed and staggering volley, c us in our confusion 
and rescued their comrade. It was a drawn battle, and, tired 
with our exertions, a truce was proclaimed, and we retired to 
rest and prepare for dinner. 

A most important part of the day’s programme was the Christ- 
mas Dinner. Our exercise had given us voracious appetites, 
and we did ample justice to the liberally ‘furnished board. 
Monster Turk fat Capons and the noble Sirloin, disappeared 
with wond celerity. We will not venture to speak of the 
luscious Mince-pies, nor even allude to the crowning glory of 
the feast, that superhuman effort of man’s inventive genius, the 
Christmas Plum Pudding !—their memory is too sacred to be 
profanely disturbed. 

The early evening was devoted to the little ones; it was 
essentially a children’s party, but ‘all hands” un-aged them- 
selves for the occasion, and entered into the spirit of youthful 

“ Forfeits,” and “Blind Man’s Buff,” and “Hunt the 
Slipper,” and “Hide and Seek,” were tried by turns, affording 
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THE CHRISTMAS GHOST FRIGHTENS ALL THE CHILDREN. 
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infinite amusement to all; but the great features of the 
equal, all declared, to a Christmas Pantomime, was the 

and Judy and Toby, imported especially for the ¢ ccasion 
from London. The’ quaint dialogues, rendered still more funnily 
quaint by the strong Cockney accent of the exhibitor, threw the 
whole party into convulsions of laughter, and was, in short, the 
success of the evening. 

As Christmas sports would have been incomplete without 
Ghost, we had prepared one of a very formidable description, 
our cut exhibits. We i had contrived to remove 
majority of the lights without being observed, and just 
girls and children were beginning to wonder at the 
pearance of the Hall, the ghost’s arrival was announced 
series of mysterious knocks outside the door. A solemn 

iled, and as the creature stalked into the room what a 
ing and a crying rung out. As it advanced they receded; 
dled together, the frightened mass was ~ from 
corner, until, reaching the open door, out ‘rushed, and 
received with shouts of laughter by all 
With this ended the children’s sports. Then came the 
The old-fashioned Quadrille followed the a 
oe bogs Mem ny u ber the time-honored 

ance. this old and young joined, and some 
stood upon the floor. It was kept up with 
As couple after couple rushed down the double row of 
pretty coquettish struggles, in which resistance was in vain and 
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THE LITTLE FLOWER. 
By J. Hay Dobbin. 


I wander’d through a garden, oh ! so thickly strewn with flowers, 

- That were casting their rich radiance over gay parterre and wall; 

Twas a scene of glowing brightness; and the smiling, sunny bowers 
Seem’d rejoicing in their beauty in the happy sunshine’s fall. 


‘So I gazed with admiration; yet, while with the scene delighted, 
I knew the bright and beautiful would be the first to fade; 

Then arose a painful feeling, until my glvddened eye alighted 
On a little humble flower almost hidden in the shade. 


True, its tints were not so gorgeous, yet I felt they would be lasting; 
True, its neighbors sparkled brighter in the light of noontide sun; 

Yet I knew that not a flower sweeter incense round was casting— 
That its beauty might be rivall’d, but could be surpass’d by none. 


Well, I cull’d that little flower, and I thought how I would cherish— 
How I’d watch its tiny blossoms growing brighter day by day; 
And I placed it near my heart, that its beauiy might not perish 
By the stormy winds of winter nor the summer sun’s bright ray. 


I was happy in the choosing, for that little flower is blooming 
Now as sweet as when I pulled it from out its quiet shade; 

And its smile is still as bright when the thunder-cloud is looming, 
As next my heart it resteth, where a home for it I’ve made. 








CHRISTMAS IN THE SOUTH. 

By T. B. Thorpe, Author of “Tom Owen, the Bee Hunter.” 
Iw the Christmas holidays festivityreigns untrammelled through- 
out the Southern States. It m#y"be work to the negro all the 
year round, but the last week of the expiring “‘ annual” is his 
Sabbath, and it is one of boisterous mirth and physical enjoyment. 
In the closing days of December the different crops are garnered. 
The sugar is in the hogsheads and the cotton in the bale; the 
pumpkins are ripe in the field, the sweet potatoes are laid by; 
the pigs are plethoric with fatness, and the possums, like the 
whale, are enveloped in blubber. The days are cool but clear, 
out-door exercise is relished with keen delight, and the lungs 
in their expression grow musical and full of power. 

It is now the season when the planter distributes the clothing 
for the current year, makes presents of calico of flaming colors 
to the women and children, and a coat of extra fineness to old 
patriarchial ‘ boys’’ of sixty-five and seventy. It is the time 
when the negroes square their accounts with each other, and get 
“master” and “mistress” to pay up for innumerable eggs and 
chickens which they have frome time to time, since the last 
settling day, furnished the “big house.” In short, it is a kind 
of jubilee, when the ‘* poor African,” as he is termed in poetry, 
has a pocket full of silver, a body covered with gay toggery, and 
more time on his hands than he has resources to kill off and 
get clear of. 

In these halcyon days the fiddler and the banjo player rise 
suddenly into importance. ‘There is now a power in catgut that 
is vital as life itself, for it would seem that the nervous systems 
of all the darkies suddenly grow more than usually sympathetic 
with its sounds, and a twang on one instrument and a sharply 
drawn note on the other vibrates through the hearts and souls of 
the entire population. The uppetite also becomes as voracious 
as the grave; hominy, bacon, “ possum fat and sweet tater’’ dis- 
appear with marvellous rapidity, accompanied py demonstrations 
of gusto that would make an alderman expire wita envy. 

The Christmas holidays also witness the consummation of 
marriages among the ‘‘ upper circles” of ebony life. If Pompey, 
the eldest son of old Cwsar, the favorite house-servant, has, through 
the long summer and the passing fall, been particularly « sweet” 
to Juliana, “ young mistress’s’”’ favorite waiting-maid, the chances 
are that ‘‘ young mistress,” Juliana and Pompey have had a talk 
on the subject; ‘old master’ has been consulted, and “ old 
mistress” “doesn’t see how the thing can be helped.”” Juliana, 
meanwhile, is all smiles, pearly teeth and affection—Pompey 
agitated and expectant, unusually attentive to his household 
duties, and the puffing out of the abundant wool that graces the 
top of his head. 

After negotiations and delays that find no precedent except in 
royal circles, “‘ the day’’ is fixed and the affair is duly announced. 
The * fie!d hands” are in a great state of admiration, while the 
more pretentious darkies, who domiciliate immediately under the 
eye of the white folks, are captious and critical, as are all people 
moving in ‘‘ the exclusive circles of the best society.” But the 
matriage gives new zest to the festivities of the season, it adds 
poundcake to corn bread, and “chicken fixings” to ‘* common 
doings.” It affords amusement to the white folks at the “ great 
house,” and the “ young lady visitors,” grow quite sentimental 
while suggesting ribbons for Juliana’s new dress. 

Visiting is now the custom between the members of the neigh- 
boring plantations. Old «* Aunt Dinah” goes out in great state to 
see how “ young Master Edward” gets along, now “ h> has sot up 
for himselt.”” She arrives at her place of destination, and is 
greeted by all the darkies with a welcome that is as honest as it 
is boisterous. Young Master Edward condescends to help the 
nurse of his youthful footsteps off her shaggy pony, and is not 
content until the faithful old domestic is disposed of beneath the 
gallery in a comfortable armchair. Ter visit throughout is one of 
gteat state; she descants learnedly and eloquently to her attend- 
ing audience upon the wonderful smartness evinced by ‘“ Master 
Edward” when he was a child, how he run alone when only 
«leven months old,” how he rode a horse when no higher than 
her knee, how he made a fool of his old aunty, and finally and 
lastly, how he now become a fine man, all owing to her care, 
and cause *‘ she fotched him up;’’ and, to conclude, old “ Auat 
Dinah” would give vent to various agitations of the epiglottis 
and muscles of the throat which once would have produced 
hearty laughter, but now rather suggest a predetermination to an 
apoplectic fit. Her visit concluded, “ Aunt Dinah” returns to 
her old quarters, full of gossip and conceit, the happiest of beings, 
a model superannuated servant of plantation life. 

But all amusements of Christmas on the plantation are in- 
volved in the dance. The négro’s soul seems to be composed of 
music, and his muscles made to be dependent for the purpese of 
keeping time. No care can be put on his shoulders that he won't, 
on the first favorable opportunity, kick from the ends of his heels. 
Nature may have been unkind in his outward form, and no 
doubt was when she exaggerated his lips, depressed his nasal 
organ, curved his tibial bones, crisped up his hair, and stuck 
his ankle in the middle of his foot; but she has more than com 
pensated for all this, in the keen perception of pleasure she has 
blessed him with, a possession which knows no abatement by 


age, is not paralyzed by sentiment, or crushed out by superior in- 
tellectuality. Menial you may call him, but he answers by 
making the surrounding Southern forests echo to his laugh, as 
the Catskills answer back to the rifle call of a Northern sports- 
man. Call him slave if you will, and he springs blithely into 
the ring, and dances with a vehemence and capers with an exul- 
tation, that treats with scorn the horrors conventionally associated 
with the term. 

The favorite trysting-place is generally some suitable epot near 
“the quarters.” Very little labor is necessary to prepare the 
floor; the soft green turf is better than a velvet carpet, and not at 
all expensive. It is true that the surface is alittle yielding when 
the “double shuffle’’ is indulged in, and perhaps a heel of extra 
length is made to penetrate inordinately in the turf; but these 
little accidents are easily remedied by the choice of a new spot, 
where the grass is still undisturbed, and is as inviting as it is glo- 
riously green and elrstic. 

The fiddler and the banjo player have seats of honor, and no 
Jullien was ever served so faithfully by his band than are these 
darkies by the assembled multitude, whose souls vibrate to their 
sweet sounds. The “ Juba patters,” and the different performers 
on the ‘* bones’’ volunteer their services from time to time, and 
by their antics keep up a running accompaniment of excitement, 
wonderful to hear and startling to behold. If there are visitors 
to the plantation, and this is no uncommon circumstance in the 
Christmas holidays, it is a source of infinite amusement and 
wonder to them to witness their frolics, where physical enjoy- 
ment seems to be illustrated on high-pressure principles, and 
animal life has a vivid reality, that cannot even be dreamed of 
among festive occasions not connected with Christmas in the 
South. 

A glance at our magnificent engraving will, as if by magic, 
transport the reader from the cold climes of the North, and intro- 
duce bim at a glance into the festivities of the Southern States. 
There is enacted before him, with the vividness of a panorama, 
the plantation frolic, and the varied character of the negro is 
displayed in the different representations with a perfection that 
makes each one appear an individual whom we have personally 
known. The chief figure must have been one Sandy Bill, who 
some years since found his way from old Virginia to New Orleans, 
where, in an evil hour for the domestic happiness of some fifty 
married darkies and innumerable single ones, forming the *‘force”’ 
of a prosperous and well-regulated plantation, he was purchased 
by a wealthy planter of Louisiana. Sandy Bill was short, 
thick set and on the whole a homely negro. His eye, however, 
was exceedingly bright, and his teeth vied with the whitest pearls 
that eyer rested in a coral shell. No one could out-work or out- 
‘“‘skylark” Sandy Bill). When the hard day’s labor was over, he 
was at night full as active in mischief as he had previously been 
at labor, and his laugh continually echoed over the flat lands, as 
if composed of the rapid discharges of a six-barrelled revolver! 
But, alas! Sandy Bill was a flirt, and his power over the sex 
was as invincible as the reason of it was incomprehensible to 
speculation. His charms created the most intense rivalries and 
heart-burnings among sweethearts and family circles* Apollos 
in ebony, who before his advent were supreme, now in spite 
of their fancy neckcloths, gay coats and brass buttons, shrivelled 
up and disappeared before the ill-looking, but, so far as the Rosas, 
the Betsys and the Abigails of the plantation were concerned, 
unconquerable Sandy Bill. 

In our picture Sandy Bill is dancing with the stately “ Aunt 
Patsy,”’ who, as the head of the kitchen and the high keeper of 
the “store-room key,” is an office-holder who is Jooked upon by the 
innumerable plantation darkies as the most wonderful woman in 
existence. Jor years her office and her age had overcome her 
original dancing propensities, but Sandy Bill’s invitation could 
not be resisted, and with all the decorum peculiar to the times of 
minuets, she is indulging in an amusement that had with her 
become a tradition, or rather a thing only to be remembered—the 
very reminiscence causing surprise. 

On the left is the table groaning under refreshments, at which 
guests and members of the “ force’ sit down at such times as they 
please, and appease appe‘ites, but never by any possible amount 
of abcorption to satisfy them. On these occasions the culinary 
resources of the “* great house’”’ are brought into requisition, and 
‘* young mistress’’ spends many hours in the kitchen superin- 
tending the production of rich cukes and other delicacies which 
now garnish the plentiful board of festive plantation life. Often 
have we witnessed “piles of frosted pound and baskets of 
etherealized sponge” profusely mingled with the coarse “ hog 
and hominy,” that would create a sensation ata palatial residence 
wedding party, and make a city confectioner, if he had produced 
them, a celebrity. It is useless for * little Patsy” to tell “ Aunt 
Jemima,” who is enjoying these delicacies, that Martin Van 
Buren and Augustus Cwsar are quarrelling about a turkey bone, 
and are on the eve of a row because Martin has made faces at 
Augustus, and in derision run his tongue out of his mouth to au 
extent that calls forth a sort of muscular miracle if he ever gets 
it back again. 

The details of a plantation frolic, though intensely interesting 
to those partaking in them, affords but a comparatively limited 
scope for description. It is but a constant round of enjoyment, 
and varies only as one hour seems to be more intense than 
another in unalloyed hilarity. If the negro has but limited means 
for mental cultivation, he is relieved from all the pains of senti- 
mental misery. If his house is but a log cabin, it is sufficient fur 
his wants, and he occupies it without fear of the tax-gatherer or 
the architect's bills for a brown stone front. If he has no ac- 
count at the bank, his ignorance of the rise and fall of stocks is 
a merciful compensation. If his food is not each day made rich 
by condiments and famed for variety, he has no consciousness of 
the horrors of dyspepsia or the sickening evils of a cloyod ap- 
petite. 

We may go where we will throughout the wide world, and 
witness the national festivities ot every people; we may visit the 
cozy vales of England, the sunny hills of France, the charming 
climate of Italy, the staid gatherings of our New England homes, 
and the more genial junketings vt ovr Middle States, and then 
pass on to the South and attend the plantation frolic, and it will 
surpass all kindred amusements in everything that denotes hearti- 
ness, freedom from care, an entire abandonment, for the time 
being, to enjoyment. ‘To render the Southern negro as miserable 
as white folks, is a task difficult to accomplish, but not, to a de- 
gree at least, beyond the reach of philanthropists. Take them 
away from their sunny clime, make them responsible for their own 
subsistence, instead of dependent on a master’s care, and much 
will be done to constitute them wretched. But, thanks to a kind 
Providence, this desirable end cannot be entirely obtained until 
their natures are changed, and their dark comple xions and easily- 
pleased mental capaciues transformed into white skins and sensi- 
tive, nervous temperaments —a consummation that false sympathy 
or mistaken philanthropy will never accomplish. In spite of the 


wishes of thousands, the negro will be thoughtless, will be impre- 
vident, irresponsible and happy; and to Heaven alone is he 
indebted for this combination of qualities that make up his 
legitimate inheritance, 








A COLUMN OF GOLD. 
‘You Don’t TALK or Jesus at Homs.”—A lady who was in 
habit of the 


pone Gor Cenesotees pearson, Seek 
her. The saw, heard and was interested. t there was something the 
pe pomprny oe = Ang ip So, on the road b 


when you are out the poor, you always talk Jesus Christ to them, 
but you don’t talk of him at home.’ 

«* Brix, how did you lose your 2” ‘Easily enough,” 
said Billy. “I su did; but how?” Tose gee’ oh soare if it 


had been where m owen” “ That don’t answer 7, “Well, if 
you must know,”’ said Billy, “1 had to cut it off,or steal the trap ?”’ 


“Wasn’r that a waste of powder ?”” said an Irishman to a Ken- 
tuekian, who had just brought a coon to the ground with his rifle from a large 
tree. ‘‘ Why so, Pat?” asked the hunter. ‘Sure the fall would a kilt him. 


A ums of the law, in sing a cha aged in posting bills, 
a ldressed him thus: ‘‘ How arose. Withee » «My name is pot William.” 
** Ah, I thought your name was William, as I have heard them call you Bill 
Sticker f° 


““Wuat’s that?” asked Mrs. Partington, looking up at the 
column on the Place Vendéme, du her late visit to Paris. “The pillar of 
Napoleon,’ was theanswer. ‘ Well, I never did !”’ she exclaimed; “and that’s 
his pillow! He wasa t man for to use that! But it’s more like a bolster. 
And it’s made of iron, I do believe! Ah, Iky, see what it is to be great! How 
hard his head must have rested on-that ironical pillow !’’ 


THE CELESTIAL ARMY. 


I stood by the open casement, 
And looked upon the night, 

And saw the westward-going stars 
Pass slowly out of sight. 


Slowly the bright procession 
Went down the gleaming arch 

And my soul discerned the mus ‘ 
Of the long triumphal march; 


Till the t celestial army, 
Stretching far beyond the poles, 
Bee+me the eternal symbol 
Of the mighty march of souls. 


Onward, for ever onward, 
Red Mars led down his clan; 

And the Moon, like a mailed maiden, 
Was riding in the van. 


And some were bright in beauty, 
And some were faint and small, 

But these might be, in their great heights, 
The noblest of them all. 


Downward, for ever downward, 
Behind Earth’s dusky shore, 

They passed into the unknown night, 
They passed, and were no more. 


No more! oh say not so! 
And downward is not just; 

For the sight is weak, and the sense is dim, 
That looks through heated dust. . 


The stars and the mailed moon, y 
Though they seem to fall and die, 

Still a with their embattled lines 
An endless reach of sky. 


And though the hills of Death 
May hide the bright array, 

The marshalled brotherhood of souls 
Still keeps its onward way. 


Upward, for ever upward, 
I see their march sublime, 
And hear the glorious music 
Of the conquerors of Time. 


And long let me remember, 
That the palest fainting one 
May to diviner vision be 
A bright and blazing sun. 


“UNCLE Ropert J .”’ writes a “‘ Reader” from up the river, 
‘was a character well-known for his oddities. Somewhat ignorant, too, Uncle 
Robert was, and not gifted with a keen insight into matters and things. 

‘ Billy,’ said he one day to a friend who had dropped in to take a smoke with 
him, ‘ Billy, they’ve been and ’lected me to an office in the church.’ 

‘ Well, Uncle Bob, what is it ?” 

* Brier |’ 

‘Brier? What do you mean ?’ 

* Brier |’ 

*] guess you mean Elder, Uncle Bob.’ 

‘Elder! Kider | that’s it,’ said he brightening up. ‘I thought it was some- 
thing GREEN |’ ”’ 


A LATE American editor, who has gone over to the Locofoco side 
ef politics, complains of “‘a violent pain in the region of the left auricle of 
the heart.’? Perhaps he lies too much on that side. 


Ovr old friend pangs was invited by a friend to his house to par- 
take of a julep, ot which he was very fond. It was handed to him in a miver 
goblet lined with gold. After sipping a portion, B. turned to his host, and re- 
marked that it was astonishing what an addition astrawberry gave to the 
flavor of a julep. His friend replied that he was very sorry that he did not 
have a strawberry to put in it. 

* But,’ said B., “there is certainly one in this.’’ 

Upon his host’s asserting to the contrary, be insisted that he saw it dis- 
tinctly, and drained the goblet to get the berry—when lo and behold, he found 
that it was only the refle.tion of his own nose! ‘ 


DosBIN is a strong believer in “guardian angels.” If it were 
not for them, he asks, ‘* what would keep people from rolling out of bed when 
they are asleep ?’’ 


‘* FELLOW-SINNERS,”’ said a preacher, *‘if you were told that by 
going to the top of those stairs yonder’’—pointing to a rickety pair at one end 
of the church—“ you might secure your eternal salvation, { really hardly be- 
lieve any of you would try; but let any man proclaim there were a hundred 
dollars up there for you, and I’ll guarantee there would be such a getting up 
stairs as you never did see.’’ 


* Doctor, isn’t there a disease called the shingles?’’ asked a 
gentleman of his physician. ‘‘ Yes, to be sure,” replied Pilipox. ‘Then I’ve 
got it—no mistake,” said the patient, ‘‘ for the roof of my mouth is broken 
out in two or three places.”’ 


** Don’t you think tight lacing bad for the consumption, doctor ?” 
asked a young lady of her physician. ‘‘ Not at all,”’ said the doctor; “ it is 
just what it feeds on.’’ 


ON HUMAN LIFE IN THE HARD TIMES. 


Our life is but a winter's day, 

Some only breakfast and away J 

Others to dinner stay, and are full fed, 
‘Tbe oldest man but sups and goes to bed; 
Large is his debt who lingers out the day, 
Who goes the soonest has the least to pay. 


** WuaT are wages here?” asked a laborer of aboy. ‘I don’t 
know, sir.”’ ‘‘What does your father get on Saturday pight?’’ ‘‘Get,’’ said 
the boy, “‘ why, he gets as tight as a brick.’’ 


** Joun,” said a master to his head apprentice, as he was about 
starting on a short journey, ‘‘ you must occupy my place while I am absent.” 
my you, sir,’”’ demurely replied John, “ but ha rather sleep with ihe 

pys |’? 

A DRY sort of genius once undertook to name and classify the 
different sorts of fools in this world as fullows : “First, the ordinary fool ; 
second the fool who is one and don’t know it ; third, the fool who is not aati 
fied with being a fool in reality, but undertakes, in addition, to play the fo |.” 


Sir Macintosn asked a deaf and dumb pupil in Paris: “ Doth 





God reason?’ He replied: ‘‘To reason is to hesitate ; to doubt, to inquire ; 
it is the highest attribute of limited in‘elligence. God sees all things, foresees 
all things ; therefore God doth not reason.”’ 


CUTRAGEOUS CONUNDRUMS FOR CHRISTMAS. 


How do you know there were railroads in the days of Selemon’ Because it 
is stated that when the Queen of Sheba visited him, “she came with « grest 
train.”’ 

Why is an overloaded gun like an office-holder? Becaue it kicks mightily 
when it i- discharged. 

Why is an invalid cured by sea-bathing like a confined criminal? Because 
he is sea cured (secured). 

Why is a loafer ina printing office like a shade tree? Because we are glad 
when he leaves. 

Why is a blush like a little girl? Because it becomes a woman. 

Why is the letter N like the figure 1 used in subtraction? Because it makes 
one none. 

Why should potatoes grow better than any other vegetable? Becaure they 
have got eyes to see what they are doing. 

What is the differeoce bei ween killed soldiers and repaired garments? The 
former are dead men, and the latter are men-ded. 

‘‘ How happens it,’’ asked one man of another, that all our best posts re 
obliged to write prose?’ ‘* Beenuse poetry is proee-cribed,”’ was the atreciout 
reply. 
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26, 1867.) ~~" FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 
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oe 
unportance is illustrated with a rapidity 


Every event 
hitherto u oetienpied in this cow ng oli 
It has ts of all the Li we pe Churches, 
Publie ngs, and Arts Original u 
It also contains the best of the ~ 
beautifully illustrated, short ‘ale Tales, poe ol Chess, and 
the latest Foreign News up te the hour of going to press. 


Without losing its hitherto distinctive character of a news- 
pap°r, it will assume much more of a literary nature. In 
addition to the above features it will have thrilling Adven- 
tures, Novellettes, Diycoveries, Inventions, useful hints to 
Soeeeene and the greatest possible variety of miscella- 

matter. While - Editorial force and talent 
of tho paper vill Ur taemnaged, ¢ e Artistic skill will not be 
diminished. In every Sopietaens it will be without a riva' 
on this Continent. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. 
One Copy Ws. Tens San. WOOK... ndderdranrodsee 
One do...... dune edae oo year..... ehscvccscotee $3 
Two do......++- SS ee bEb Re cosaved $5 
Or one OOP «- sn0 sarhhae Sones eiaben hgtecde spcese © 
Five copies........ TOOK. cocccccccee essen eSl2 
Ten do........ CECeape v1 FORT sag .sseceennetac¥l 
Twenty Copies..........1 YOATs....-nsecereevees 240 


year, 
OFFICE 1 $ Feawcrort STREET, New York. 
NE W BOOKS. 


The Monarch of the Monthlies! 
FOR JANUARY, 1858. 
Just Published, 
NO. 1, VOL. IL, OF 
FRANE LESLIE’S NEW FAMILY MAGAZINE, 
With which is Incorporated the 


GAZETTE OF FASHION. 
Price 25c., <r $3 per annum. 








CONTENTS OF NO. I 
Literary. 

Tne ForREsTER OF THE VosGES, with Five Illustrationss 

How they kept Christmas at Upton Manor. 

A Chapter on First Things. 

From Gisrattar To THE Brpasoa. Second Article, with 
Twelve Illustrations. 

Rare Instances of Truth, Sagacity and Love in the Dog. 

> Aw EscaPs FROM THE JUNGLE. Two Illustrations. 

Costly Dinners in Ancient Rome. 

The Blue Beetle. A enn Tale of Alchemy. 

How shall I Escape fos Mrs. Badgery? 

The Death Painter. 

Tae Children of the Queen. 

Margaret’s Fortunes. A True Story. 

The Bride of Death. A Legend of Switzerland. 

A Lover’s Stratagem. 

VERE EGERTON ; or, The Vicissitudes of a Lifetime. By 
G. Whyte Melville, Auther of “Digby Grand,”’ &c. 
Two Illustrations, 

A Cuaprer or WIT, Angcpote’sxb Humor. 

PoeTrRY : 

Lines to Lilias. By Henry €, Watson. 
The Forgotten Hours. By-Lmey A. Randall. 
The Whisper of the Wind,” By i | Fonblanque, jun. 
A Provengale Ballad. _ By Isabel Hil 
Tv the Rainbow. By T. Campbell. Tlustrated. 
Gleams of Sunshine... By Henry C. Watson, 
And a large amount of Miscellaneous Matter, 
List of Engravings. 

Tue Forester or tag Vusexrs: Procession on the Shores of 
the Lake of Maix ; The Last Load of Hay ; Custom 
ot the Vosges ; Household Labo: emons the Vosges ; 
Descent of the Mountain in the ; The Sorceress of 
the Vosges. 

From Grrattar To THE Brpasoa’: Colored Frontispiece. 
Venta and Galera af Alcara de Henares ; Pepe, the 
Zagal; The Naiads of the Manzanares at’ Madrid: A 
Priv: ate Galera ; Armor we the Royal Armory at Madrid ; 
A Spanish Funeral ; Nurses at Madrid ; An 
Ox-Cart in Northern os: A Popular Institution in 
Spain ; Monastery of San Lorenzo del Escorial ; Cata- 
falque "of the Kings at fle Escorial ; Tomb ot El Cid. 


, VOL. IL. 


An ESCAPE FROM THE JUNGLE : Sk h between the Mussul- 
men and the British Officers ; ror of the Wild Beasts 
at the Jungle peng - Fire 

Tae Dancin Lesson. R. T. Rogs, A-R.S. A. 


Tue Rarvsow. 
Vere Ecerton : Vere and La Dame aux Camellias ; Turkish 
Araba Crossing the Bridge of Pera. 

Comic ILLusrrations : Interesting 7) ; Promising Pros- 
pect ; A Delicacy for Supper ; estic Happiness. 
Gazette of Fashion—Exclusively for the 
Ladies, 

A Golored Fashion Plate, and Twenty beautiful Mlustrations 

of the Latest Fashions an Needlework. 

Each number of the Magazine contains ever 100 pages of 
the most entertaining Literature of the day, besides nearl 
sixty beautiful Engravings, and two superb colensa 
Plates, alone agg more than thé'price of the -. 

L copy 1 year... ...sccesecaseess Pe aeeingasses ; 
5 
6 








2 copies year. 
1 copy 2 years.... oe oe 
3 copies 1 pear... .-.0cescemsocs cecccessaces 
and $2 for each copy added to thé Club. 
sent to the person getting up a Cfub of Five subscribers, 
1 year, for $10. 
The postage of this Magazine is three cents, and must 
id th three a, in advance at the office where the 
Magazine is recei 
"RANK LESLIE, 13 Fravkfort «treet, New York. 


E-ISSUE OF GOODRICH’S COURT OF 
NAPOLEON, 


With new Steel Ilustrations. 
EXQUISITE OFFERING FOR THE HOLIDAYS !! 


DERBY & JACKSON, 
No. 119 Nassau street, New York, 
Have now ready an entirely New KAition of the 
COURT OF NA 


BOCIETY UNDER THE FIRST EMPIRE, 
wis FRANK B. Gooprieu (Dick Tinto), 
With Superb Portraits on Steel of its 


BEAUTIES, WITS AND HEROINES, 
Rendering it 
The most Elegant, — oad Appropriate Gift for the 
ming Holidays. 
Royal Quarto. Turkey Antique, $1250. Full Gilt, Turkey, 
$12 50. Tree-Calf, $15. 





The first edition of this attractive work met with an ex- 
traordinary sale, and its re-issue was called for by the public 
demand. The literary character of the book proved the 
author’s eminent fitness for the labor, since it immeaiately 
assumed a prominent place in the elegant literature of this 
country ; while its unique illustrations placed it first among 
the richest works ever issued from the American press. To 
this new edition is added a new 

PORTRAIT OF MISS PATTERSON, OF BALTIMORE, 
(The Discarded Wife of Jerome Bonaparte 

The various periods treated of are illdstratei by their 
remarkable women, viz: 

CaarLorrs Corpay, Mabamz Rowanp, MAvame TALLIEN, 
MADAME REcAMIER, PAULINE BonaPARTs, 
Carouns BonaParts, JoSkraive, Manta Lotiar, 
Horrense DE Bra Gracz INGERSOLL, 
Mapame Jerome BowaParTs (Miss Patrerson), 
MapaME REGNACLT DE St. JEAN D’ ANGELY, 

Mapame Jconot, DvcHESS D'ABRANTSs, MapAme DE Stax, 
Mute. LevOREMAND, Mis. GrorcEs. 

Copies sent by Express to any part ot the United States 
or the Canadas, free of expense to the purchasér, on receipt 
of the price. 

A 
DERBY & JACKSON, Pablishers 
*08 No, 119 Nassau street, New York 


An extra copy 
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rge Double Case Miniature Lockets - 
Sets of Cameo ad - 10 
Ladies’ Neck Chaing (solid gold) Pea 
Gold, Stone oh ae Sleeve Batons - 
Gold. Stone or Cameo Studs 
Gents’ Gold Pencil and Pens ) 

Silver Pencils Gold Pens, double ex. case e (large) 
Gold Lockets Sat lasses) - 

Gents’ Heavy Gold SI. ii - 
Ladies’ Gold BreattPins - - - ~ 
Ladies’ Ear Drops Ae 
Gents’ Gold Bosom Studs . : : 
Geats’ Gold Sleeve Buttons - - - 
Ladies’ Gold Pencils - - 
Silver Pencils and Gold F Pens (smal) i. 
Misses’ Gold Breast Pi - - 
Ladies’ Gold Rings - - - - - 
Gents’ Bosom Pins - - - - - 
Ladies’ Gold Ribbon Pins: - - - - 
Silver Thimbles 
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NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPZDIA. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
Nos, 346 & 348 Broadway, 
Pususu on Satorpay, by Subscription only— 
VOLUME I. OF 
THE NEW AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA: 
St ee vA POPULAR DICTIONARY OF 
oo Mie by 


; y 
GEORGE Kevisr 2b Cuartes A. Dana, 
Assisted by a numerous Select Corps of Writers in all 





Branches , Literature and Art. 
The object and | of the Publishers and Editors is to 
produce a i ofthe “highest character, and to 


meet the ae of the American people. 

The Work is not foun ed on any European model, but 
will, as faras the nature of a Cyclopedia permits, pos ess 
a.strictly oviginal character, All the information of any 
importance contained in the following works will be com- 
prised in the New Amerig¢an Cyclopedia, viz: 

Encyc Britannica, 

Penny ane Letleon 

Eneyslopeaty ns; 

Dicdonmire de la Conversation, 

Encyclopédie Metropolitane 

Encyclopédie des Gens du Monde, 

Nouveau Biographie Generate, 
Together with a large num of Dictionar'es and Cyclo 
peedias on special subjects. 

With the command of the most ample resources, by ar- 

ts already made With a large number of the most 





Besides large and valuable Sésortme nt of miscell 
articles, varying from $1 to $40. 

One of the above articles will be given to the purchaser 
of each book at the time the book is sold. 

Any person, by forwarding us an order for Books (with 
money enclosed), will receive an EX({RA BOOK AND GIFT 
with every Ten Booxs sent to one address by Bxpress. 

All orders for Books will be promptly and impartially 
filled. The Gifts, in all cases, will accompany the book, 
with a written certificate to the person sending us the order. 

For particulars see CATALOGUE, which we mail to any 
address upon application. 

The Bills of all Banks not insolvent taken at par. 

N. B. and New York State Money preferred. 


D. W. EVANS, Ad:iréss, 
J. H. PRESTON, EVANS & CO., 
106-108 677 Broadway, La‘arge Hotel is: N. ¥. 


AVE YOU SEEN 
THE LADY IN ‘THE WINDOW, 
The magnificent 
GIFT TRUMPET! FOR THE FIREMEN, 


GIFT SWORD FOR THE MILITARY ? 
NO! 





and 


Then call at the qapsr AMERICAN GIFT BOOK HOUSE, 
No. 293 Broadway. 
N. B-—Catalogues of Books and Gilts sent to any address, 
on application. Address, 
»A. RANNEY, Ageat, Ne. 293 Broadway. 108 





HOLIDAY BOOKS! 


T HE BEST 
The Presentation Books mest in demand the presert 

holiday season will uudoubtedly be those of a standard an 1 

desirable character. The attention of Book buyers is 

invited to 7 

DERBY & JACKSON’S 
ELEGANT LIBRARY EDITIONS OF 

THE STANDARD BRITISH CLASSICS. 
Price per Volume—in Cloth, $1 25; Lib Sheep, $1 50; 

Half Calf Antique, or Extra Gilt, $225; full Cath, $8. 


Forty Volum’*®# are as follows: 

WORKS OF pit N, 6 vola:; 12mo. 

WORKS OF OLIVER G , 4 vols., 12mo, 

WORKS OF HENRY FIELDING, 4 yols., 12mo. 
TOBLAS SMOLLETT, 6 vols., 12mo. 

WORKS OF LAURENCE STERNE, 2 vols. 12mo. 

WORKS OF DEAN SWIFT, 2'vols., 1 

WORKS OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, on 12mo. 

WORKS OF DANIEL DEFOE, 2 vols., 12mo. 

WORKS OF CHARLES LAMB, 2 vols., 12mo. 

WORKS OF WILLIAM HAZLITT, 5 vols., 12mo. 

WORKS OF LEIGH HUNT, 4 vols. 

WORKS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD, 1 vol., 12mo 


‘Unilform with the “ British Classics,’’ j 
ARRYATI’S NOVELS, in 12 volumes. 





Price per Volume: Cloth, $1; Library Sheep, $1 25; Half 
Calf; Gilt or Antique, $2. 
THE STANDARD FEMALE NOVELISTS. {! 

Price Volume: Cloth, $1; Library Sheep, $1 25 5 Half 
Calf Antique, or Gilt Extra, $2. 

. ifteen Volumes now ready, as follows: F 

THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN, 4 vols. he * 

THE WORKS OF HANN. 2 vols. 

THE WORKS OF JANE ous ines Soom 

THE WORKS OF ANNE RADCLIFFE 2) 12mo. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE, 3 +y 12mo. 


MISS BURNEY’S EVELINA, 1 vol., 12mo, 
MADAME DE STAEL’S CORINNE. i vol., 12m0. 
DERBY & JACKSON; Pubiléhers, 
No. 119 Nassau street, New York. 
Any of the preceding sent by mail, post paid, on er 
of pi 


HA221Nes PEARL, EDITION ¢ OF THE 


Fou Cwauwtaas axnp New Yi 
“POR THE POCKST—THE OHA THE PEW. 
z > ema to any address, on receipt of postage stamps to full 


phy 








yed 
This edition cortains the Psalms iu metre, and rue 4 iestrated 








with steel engravings. 
Address JESPER HARDING & SON, 
121 South Third ‘street. 
106-109 Philadelphia, 
. 's : row r 
ie, Text UNALTERED.” 
ff E- "0 Y BIBLE, 


IN OVER A HUNDRED STYLEs, 
suitable for Holday Gifts. 

Elegantly i) ustrated, and ranging in price from One to Fifty 

liars. Be sure to obtain 

HARDING'S 
They can be had of all the leading Booksellers and Dealers in 
America. 

When they cannot be obtained direct, a person forwarding any 
sum of money will receive, by return of ‘Express, a fice Edition, full 
as cheap #s can be had of Dealers. 

Address JESPER HARDING & SON, 
121 South Third street, 


106-109 Philadephia. 





ETERSON’S MAGAZINE FOR 1858—NOW 
IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

ind is the cheapést @nd best Lady’s Magazine in the 
world 

JANUARY NUMBER now ready, with Fifty-three Articles 
and Sixty Embellishments. 

ALL. THE BEST FEMALE WRITERS contribute ; 
new talent is continually being added, 

THE COLORED FASHIONS 
are the latest, prettiest and most ——_——. 
dozen new styles as, Cogesves on wood, are given monthly. 

RECEIPT AND WORK-TABLE PATTERNS 

in Embroidery, Netting, Knitting, &c., &c., profusely given 
in each number. 

It is pronounced to be e& if nat to the Three 
Dollar Magazines ; yet ttt onte 100 > org A YEAR. 

“Now is the time fo begin to get up Clubs. Eight copies 
sent, in 2 club for one year, for $10, with a splendid >re- 
mitm to the person getting up the Club. Specimens, with 
further particulars, sent gratis. 


and 


In additon a 


Address, er CHARLES J. 
107-108 ‘Maren! peer Pillai pia. 
— a. 


ppoumay ‘@IrTS YOR THE PEOPLE 
At the GREAT en GIFT BOOK HOUSE, 293 Broad- 
way, N.Y. Any m ordering o Book, and sending the money 
and postage, will receivé, by return mail, the Beok and « Gift, con- 
sisfing either of a Gold or Sil atch, or some article of Jewelry 


ver 
worth from 35 cents to L Catchogus of Books and Gifts sent te 
any address. 








A. RANNEY, Agents 
106-108 260 Broed way, 


distinguished writers in América and Europe, the Pub- 
lishers do not hesitate to Bay that the New American Cy- 
clopeedia will be superior ‘n extent, variety, and exactness 
of information, to any similar publication in the English 


lan; 
The wo work will be published exclusively by penastigtes. 
in about fifteen large octavo volumes, each containing 756 
two-column pages, and in exterior appearance will be at 
once elegant and sufstantial. A volume will appear at in- 
tervals of two to three months. 

Subscriptions received payable «n delivery. 

Price—In Cloth, $3; Library Style, Leather, $3 50; Half 
Morocco, $4; Half Russia, extra, $4 50. 

The first volume will be sent by mail, free of postage, to 
any address, on a.remittance of the price, 108 





N= BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


AT THE 
CHURCH BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
762 Broapway, New York. 
Beautifully IUustrated. 
Cuanuie Hors. A Christmas Story. By Cousin Alice. 
Sunpay aT OaTLands. By Cousin Alice. 
Lives oF THE BisHors ‘ite, Griswold, Chase, Seabury, 
pee Moore, Dehon and Gadsden). By the Rev. J. N 
orton 
Tas Litre Hovsexesrer. 


Pucy.’’ 
Bya®s Tet deme Teacher. 
E 


No. 


By the Author of * Timid 


Tite SCHOOLMATES. 

Epwarp Howarp. By M 

A CHRISTMAS AND NEW YeEAR’s Girt (Adapted to the 
Times). 

Rockstro’s Storrs oN-7umLa:T rx COMMANDMENTS. For 
Boys, In Six Volames. 16mo. 

Also a great vy riety of Vibles, Prayer-books, Juvenile 
Books, Picture Cards, and all the New Books of the Season. 

107-109 F. D. , Agent. 


“FINE ARTS. 
[PSEDRIOKS’ TEMPLE OF ART. 
mM uOTOGRA 


ee 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 











688 BROADWAY, 0 


AOTYPES. 
Ate wy y's HALL, m 
The Inventor and Patentee the HaLuorrrex, would respectfully 
inform the Public thet his gallery is at r 
FREDRICKS’ TEMPLE OF ART 
696 ates ané that he has no connection with any other “ 


GOUPIL & CO., 
PRINT PUBLISHERS & yey COLORMEN, 
Broapway, New Yo 
a Oll Paintings, Artists’ Materisis, Frames, &c. 
iz 7 





4 oon ver one PAINTING ON GL. 
“Omen TaAn PAINTING, POTICHO MANIE, &c, = 


8 to these so full and complete, that a person without 
previous ‘aowledee of Drawing or Painting can be sure to acquire, 
sent for One Dollar, with receipts for Varnish, &c. 

Circulars, new list of new FEngravings suitable, and other infor- 
Mation sent free on reeeipt of one stamp for return postage. Address. 

J. &. TILTON, Salem, Mass., Print Publisher and Dealer in Artists? 
109 














BS MISCELLANEOUS. 
¥V 1G8 AND ALL ARTICLES OF HUMAN 
at R’s eat an air 
MUR yaad oh Pod 


cette, Sole not to stain the skin nor 
through Express attended to with 
tisfacvory Please cut = 





burn the c 
ao ine 
4 hae 

ODEL BILLIARD TABLES and Comsr- 

NATION CUSHIONS.— PATENTED FEBRUARY 
19, .—These Tables combine the nicest mathematical 
accuracy of workmanship with elegance of design, and 
possess all the ualities that are esteemed by the scientific 
player. All poh my be addressed to 


MICHAEL PHELAN, 
Salesrooms, 786 and 783 Broadway, New York 


INGER’S SEWING MACHINE.—The 
of these machines may readily be 
understood when the fact is known that any good female 
operator can earn with one of them, 
QNE THOUSAND DOLLARS 4 YEAR. 








To every taflor, seamstress, dressmaker, and each 
oat athe colistay, one of these weniiionn weelte E- 
“! M. SINGER &' Co.'s a beautiful illustrate 
paper, is just published. It all particulars about 
machines. It will be given gratis to all who apply 
— yy letter 
LM. GER & ). 458 Broadway, New York. 





AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS 
ILLS THAT ARE PILLS, — 
Prof. Hares, State Chemist, of Massachu- 
setts, says they are the best of all pills, and annexed are 
the men who certify that Dr. Hayes knows + 
H. J. GARDENER, Governor of Massachusetts. 
EMORY WASHBURN, Ex-Governor of Massachusetts. 
SIMEON BROWN, Lieut Governor of Massachusetts. 
E. M. WRIGHT, retary State of Massachusetts. 
+ JOHN B. FITSPATRICK, Catholic Bishop of Boston, 
PROF. JOHN TORREY, of the College of 
‘we & New York City. 
DR. JACKSON, Geologist of the? of; 
the United Sta oe 
MEN THAT ARE MEN. 
Among the diseases this Pill has cured Hellsing 
rapidity, we may mention 
Costiveness, Bilious acieind hen Rheumatism, Dropsy, 
Indigestion, Moveta Mnstton oatof the Mewebe leecktng 
ndigestion, and aris 
therefrom, Flatuleney, Loss of preeeene? Ul sad pol on ous an 
Cutaneous as which require an 
King’s 


Scrofula, They also, by ma renee blood 
eprom, cre mi whie 


and stimulating the 
it wou'd not Be eu 
ness, Partial Bintieese Meorchsin nad 


rie i Irritability, 
Derangesnents of the Liver an nad Ne and other 
kipdred complaints, arising “we the body, or 
obstructions of its functions. Purgative 


Medicine ever disco 
once to know it. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. 


~ Lawel, Hees, cnt att te 





tm New England and throughout 


the the Calted States, 





are 
tim of the di 





» Female Com 
Bronchitis, © ve 
R, R. Regulators are the most safe # and rellable Pills in _—_ and 
‘will cure Cong oe and ey meg Indigestion, Inflamma- 
tion of the Bo Liver Le genres Fy XK of the 





end regularity. 
street, New York, 


"THERE are plenty of y of young 


as plenty of old hed ~ > 


will restore 
RADWAY & 0, ‘62 Falton 





gentlemen as well 
gives the former a te ‘oa eae ae bp me 


ness, and ——— = b +4 

the latter. To void the these little | ag ome ae we ad such of our 

readers to use Prof. Wood’s Hair rative, which will, in the 

fe’ eeks, change the hair to its natural color. "Tt does 
not dye the hair like the most of the hair but prod 

@ gradual change of color from the roots of the hair to’ the Gaal end, 

and oes & £ on and glossy ges We have Ary By 4 many 

it the 


om used it and p 

invention pd oni has come up to their idea of a “cure SFe 
beads.” We commenced using it about two months since, and 

er ube aetens of age and beauty, it ry ows us at 

younger ; in fact we are beginning quite young, an J fect 

very much like gettin a young - Ay Te demas is miraculous, 

and it would be oo ye to find a gray hair now as it would be to 

find an idea in ¢ of the Duke of Buckingham. We know 

several old 34, Soden some young widows whose locks are just = 

ginning to assume a gag! ue, and who have been talking se 

ously about resorting to this remedy, and we advise them not e 
any longer. it never fails.—St, Louis 

Sold at 312 Broadway, and by all Druggista, 


| pyro S OINTMENT (unlike those 
outward applications which relieve pain for 
the moment by paralyzing the nervous organization of the 
skin), pierces through the absorbents to the seat of inflam- 
mation, and thus extinguishes the fire which feeds the 
eruption, boil or ulcer from which the patient suffers. 
Sold at the manufactory, No. 80 Maiden Lane, New York, 
and by all Deuggists, at 25¢c., 68c., and $1 per pot. 
CLOAKS! CLOAKS!! CLOAKS 1! 
CHEAP HOLIDAY CLOAKS, &c. 
( a an BRODIE begs to intimate ttat he 
has reduced his entire Stock to prices con- 
siderably below cost, with the view of clearing out the whole 
by January Ist, if possible. 
Ladies will please examine for themselves. 
108 300 Canal street, New York. 


deal of uneasi 











— 





ELMBOLD’S EXTRACT OF BUCHU!!— 

aoe HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures 

ravel. 

HELMBOLD’S Extrac: of Buchu cures Diseases of the 
Bladder. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures Diseases of the 
Kidneys. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu cures Dropsy. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for general Weakness. 
‘ i Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
rom Excesses 
, ee Extract of Buchu for all Diseases arising 
rom 

HEL LD’S Extract of Buehy for all Diseases arising 
from Jmprudence. 
i. HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu is taken by male and 
emale 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Loss of Memory. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Loss of Power. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Universal Lassitude 
of the Muscular System. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Nervous and Debili- 
tated Sufferers. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Dimness of Vision. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Difficulty of 
Breathing. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Weak Nerves and 
Trembling. 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu for Wakefulness. 

—e~ Extract of Buéhu for all Distressing Ail- 
men 

HELMBOLD’S Extract of Buchu poles $1 per bottie, de- 
livered to any address. Prepared red b 


H. 
Depot, £0 South THE ce en, oc 
Philadelphia. 


Sold by sonnet ani Dealers everywhere. 


Beware of 
Counterfeits. Cures guaranteed. 107-119 








OLIDAY PRESENTS.—1,000 China Dinner Dinner 
iuding ths pattection of ots thoes af Pale te Ge 
cluding e 
Cake Baskets, de. ; $5,000 of Pie Nod Perks ana Bpoces, Deh 4 
b ayy ; $10 000 of Rich Cat Glass, . varirty, Goblets, 

5 $11, 500 of China Mantel Urnaments. nina Bonbons. &c. 
TOILET SETS IN GNEAT 4 va 
TABLE CUTLERY OF ALL KINDS, 


Over $75,000 of the above Fancy and useful goods will be sold at 
very low prices to suit the times. Those of making useful 
or ornamen —" aaa to friends, will do well to examine be- 
fore 5 Cc. ©. LEIGH 

Wood's Buildings, 561 and 563 Broadway, between the St, Nicholas 

aud Metropelitan Hotels, 





——— 


QALERATUS.—Those who want 


4 


as we guarantee i to be tree from any 
oe nae Dwiensrt & Co., No. 11 Cid Sita. 


LOWERS, FEATHERS anp COIFFEURS. 
—The present critical state of trade 
sacrifice in price, and JAMES TUCKER deems it 
that sacrifice. The want of cash is 
goods at command, and to shrewd observers 
to lay in stock; all for cash. See Pavilion de 
between Thompson and Taylor's Saloons, 








MERICAN INSTITUTE, 
PALACE, 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS AND _— PUBLIC FURTHER 
Highest Premi Poe pean 
um 
WHEEL! R & WILSON MFG. CO.’8 
SEWING MACHINES, 


ax, 


843 Broapw. Yorx. 
yey Poy may the United States. 


000 
M ‘ste HALL SEMINARY, for oe Young Le- 
4 Catalogue maybe hadot the Principal, Bons Doeton, Mase. 103-108" 


HEAP SEWING MACHINE—PRAT1”"S 


PATENT; 3. At No. 677 Broadw onsite 
& PRATT, Agent. ov rien 


GEO. . - PRINCE & co., 
IMPBOVED M . WITH DIVIDED SWELL, 
Futron er., New York.—Nisoana er., Burraro. 9T-10e 











ee —THE LOTTERIES OF 
SAMUEL SWAN & CO. are chartered the State of 
and have sworn commissioncrs te 
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